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ABSTRACT 

An inquiry was conducted during the period of October 
1973 through March 1974 to assess the need for a more comprehensive 
study of intercollegiate sports in the United States. A number of 
observations were madei (1) Although sports as entertainment can be 
expected to continue to play an increasingly important role in our 
society, big-time collegiate athletics can be expected to continue to 
lose ground, despite some appearance to the contrary; {2) today the 
definition of amateurism must be given in degrees of 
nonprofessionalism, and even so, the concept remains controversial; 
(3) national solutions will be difficult to develop in light of 
regional differences; and (4) colleges and universities are not at 
the same stage of development in the evolution of their . athletic 
programs. The findings of the inquiry are in six major categoriesi 
(1) individual attitudes of the parties-at-lnterest ; <2) 
commericalism, entertainment, and ethics; (3) controlling 
competition; (4) economics; (5) the relationship of sports and 
education; and (6) issues to be considered in a study by a national 
Commission on Intercollegiate Sports. The last category includes 
moral, financial, educational, social, and philosophical questions. 
(Author/MSE) 
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American Council on Education 

ONE DUPDNT CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 20036 



OFFICE OF THE PrtESllSENT 



June 24, 1974 



Dear Colleague: 

The report which follows xb a copy of the principal section of a 
longer report to the American Council on Education on a recent inquiry 
into the need for and feasibility of a national study of intercollegiate 
athletics p It presents the findings of a six months' investigation, 
under the direction of George H* Hanford, Into the desirability of under** 
taking a comprehensive study of college sports. The study was conducted 
on behalf of the Council with funds provided by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the Ford Foundatloni 

In the Interests of timeliness and economys this report of the 
principal Inquirer la being distributed in unedited form, unaccompanied 
by the synopsis and appendixes whlchs respectively , precede and follow 
it In the total documentation submitted to the Council, The synopsis, 
In addition to summarizing the findings, calls explicitly for the estab- 
lishment of a commission on collegiate sports. The appendixes report on 
substudies In nine specific areas* Only a very limited number of copies 
of the 400-page volume of appendixes have been duplicated, and they will 
be made available on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Your comments on the report are Invited, as is your advice as to 
whether the ACE should undertake to mount the commission effort called 
for in the report. 



Sincerely yours, 




ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION 



This introduction to the main body of the report on the inquiry into 
the need for and feasibility of a national study of intercollegiate 
athletics, in addition to outlining the organization of the report on 
the findings of the inquiry, consists o£ five sections designed to 
provide background information regarding the approach taken in the 
report, the conduct of the effort, the prejudices of the inquiry team, 
the classification of sports and institutions, and those trends which 
seem most to be affecting intercollegiate sports in the spring of 
1974* The balance of the report is organized under six major headings^ 

I. Individual Attitudes , which describes the attitudes and 
influences of the several parties-at-interest , 
n. Commercialism, Entertainment, and Ethics , which makes the 

case that current excesses in the recruitment and exploitation 
of athletes are in large measure the result of the commercial 
involvement of big-time college sports in the entertainment 
business , 

III* Controllinjg Competition , which treats the problem of dealing ' 
with those unethical excesses, 
IV. Economics , which presents the economic plight of college sports. 
V, Sports and Education , which argues that the relationship between 
higher education and intercollegiate sports, both big-time and 
low'profile, needs to be reexamined and strengthened, 
VI. Issues to be Studied , which summarizes the questions with which 
a national study Commission of Intercollegiate Sports must 



inevitably deal and organizes them for treatment by that body. 
A ''suimnaiy of the findings" of the inquiiy appears under that veiy 
title at the beginning of this report. 
By way of background: 

A PREFATORY NOTE : As noted at the beginning of this document, it is 
presented in three levels of exposition and argumentation: the synopsis 
just completed^ the main report just beginnings and the appendices^ 
which comprise its second volume. Because of the length of the primaiy 
report, the reader will perhaps be tempted to by-pass the appendices. 
Such an approach would be unfortunate, for the appendices form an 
integral part of the document and do so particularly in three cases: 
the papers dealing with economics, minorities^ and women. Like the 
appendix dealing with developments since 1929, they report the findings 
of special inquiries which extended virtually throughout the entire six 
months' project period. No summaries of them, such as those presented 
in the principal report, could do full justice to their significance; 
attention to their full presentation is essential to a comprehensive 
understanding of this report. 

The other appendices, though more limited in terms both of their 
final focus and of the time devoted to specific inquiry for their 
preparation, are more catholic in their introductory coverage and add 
important dimensions and distinctive flavors to many elements of the 
main report. The frequent references to them in Its text attest to the 
integral part ..which they play in the fabric of the entire docum -^t. 
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In shorts if the task of taking on the principal-report-and-the- 
appendices seems too bui'densomei it is suggested that the reader simply 
re-read the synopsis, 

A DEMURRER : Any exercise that is focussed on problems j as this inquiiy 
was^'^bliged to dOj runs the danger of producing a polemics in this case^ 
of running down the entire intercollegiate athletic enterprise. Despite 
impi'essions to the contrar>^ that may be developed in the course of 
reading this report, thera is much more that is good about intercollegiate 
athletics than is bad. Observations in two contexts help mako the point. 

First, with respect to the people who are responsible^ while there 
is much that may at first glance appear to be bad or dishonest or hypo- 
critical or unethical that goes on in the name of intercollegiate sports ^ 
one discovers that the people connected with them are for the most part 
individuals o£ good will and good intention. Sometimes, however^ 
circumstances force upon them a narrowness of focus which appears to 
the casual observei to distort their vision and their values: the 
athletic director who^ though employed explicitly to put an athletic 
program on a self-sufficient basis, is accused of crass commercialism; 
the coach, who though hired by an athletic director explicitly to 
produce a winning team in order to put che athletic department in the 
blacks is accused of an overemphasis on winnings the athletic represen- 
tative at an association or conference meeting whOs instructed by his 
president to protect the institution's interests at all costSj appears 
to be voting contrary to the interests of the individual athlete in 
whose name, after all, the whole enterprise is said to be conducted; 
the college or university president who, preoccupied with a million and 
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one other problems affecting his institution, is accused either of 
negleyting intercollegiate sports or condoning their excesses* On 
occasion^ of course, pressures push a few people too far. It is their 
actions which produce the ethical problems which in part prompted the 
call for this inquiry, and it is their actions on which this report 
necessarily concentrates. 

Second, with respect to the students who participate in inter- 
collegiate sports, while there have been instances of discrimination^ 
exploitation, and favoritism, there have been countless cases of fair 
treatment and fair play. While some athletes have emerged disillusioned 
about the role of intercollegiate sports and said so, there are many, 
many others who count the experience as positive and recall it with 
pleasure. And while there are those who dispute the time^honored 
attribution of character-building qualities to today's big-time sports, 
there are those who believe that intercollegiate athletes, both low-profile 

and big-time, help mold people in ways that are essentially good. 

\ 

\ 

To put both aspects of this 'demurrer in unoriginal terms, while 
there are conditions on the college sports scene that need cleaning up, 
intercollegiate athletics should not be thrown out with the bath water. 
For this reason, thz XnqiUJty tzm 6oagkt not to ^nd OLut tjoha^ bad 
about Mnt2AaoiZzg^ate. athZi^cM 4o thty aan Lz ^nvutLgatQ.d and doKKZotLzd, 
but Kjo^hoA to 6tzk a ^Kmrnon^k ^OK ^tudy iA)i^rA hotds pwmi6z 
6t/L^ngth^yUng somoXhlng that Ms bo^tmZZy good, 

CONDUCT OF THE INQUIRY : The inquiry was conducted during the period 
October 1, 1973 to April 1, 1974, under the direction of George H, Hanford, 
who acted as the principal inquirer and coordinator of the efforts of 
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a nijmber of part-time consultants. Mr. Hanford's activities, undetr- 
wxitten by an originating grant o£ $15,000 from the Carnegie Coiporation, 
ware concerned generally with all aspects of intercollagiate athletics. 
Honoraria and expenses of the consultants were more than covered by a 
supplementary grant of $57,750 from the Ford Foundation, with each 
individual making special inquiiy in one or two specific areas. The ^ 
reports of the consultants are indicated as appendices to the report 
of the principal inquirer, who takes full responsibility for its 
contents, as they take responsibility for theirs* 

Form of the Inquiry: The inquiries were conducted through reviews of 
the published literature and other documents, correspondence, telephone 
conversations, and personal interviews. Campuses in all sections of 
the country were visited; large and small; men, women, and coed; two- 
and four-year; public, independent, and church-related. MeetingSj 
conferences, and conventions were attended. In the process, contacts 
were made with trustees, presidents, and other administrators; athletic 
directors, coaches, trainers, athletic department business managers, 
ticket managers, sports information directors and faculty athletic 
representatives; faculty members, including sociologists, historians, 
economists, lawyers, philosophers, political scientists, and physical 
educators; students; college athletes, past and present, men and women; 
and college sports fans. Contacts were also made with appropriate 
personnel from seconda:ty schools and their athletic associations j national 
collegiate athletic associations and athletic conferences; the field of 
television, and the world of professional sports; with sportswrlters and 
referees; indeed with anyone who the inquiry team thought might make a 
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contribution. Virtually without exception, everyone with whom the 
inqui:^ team came in contact was most cooperative and helpful and many 
individuals went out of their way to lend a hand. 



The Inquiry Team ' The inquiry team consisted of 

- Carlos Alvarez, second-year law student at Duke University, 
working under the supervision of Professor John Weistart, 
Alvarez reviewed and reported on cases before the courts 
involving intercollegiate athletics. (See Appendix A) 

- Robert H, Atwell, President of Pitzer College, who reviewed 
and interpreted infomation dealing with the economic aspects 
of college sports. (See Appendix B) 

- Jerry Beasley, doctoral candidate in education at Stafford 
University, whp looked into the legislative interests in 
intercollegiate athletics at the state level* (See Appendix C) 

- Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., Director of the Institute of Afro-American 
Affairs, New York University, who directed a team effort 
concerned with questions relating to the involvement of 
minorities, primarily Blacks, in college sports and prepared 
the summary reports (See Appendix D) . His co-workers were: 

Leon Coursey, Head of Physical Education and Director 
of Athletics, University of Maiyland, Eastern Shore 

Melvin Evans, Chairman of Physical Education, Jackson 
State College, Mississippi 

Robert Green, Director of the Center for Urban 
Studies, Michigan State University 

Charles D* Henry i Head, Department of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Grambling College, Louisiana 

Nell Jackson, Assistant Director of Athletics, Michigan 
State University 

John Loy, Professor Sociology and Physical Education, 
University of Massachusetts 

Dri. Coursey, Evans, Green, Henry, Jackson and Loy were responsible 
as indicated thereon for the several attachments to Dr. Brown U 
paper. 
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- Bernard P* Ireland, former member of the College Board staff 
and director of admissions at Columbia College^ who assisted 
Mr, Hanford in the general inquiry j putting special emphasis 
on and preparing a paper on historical davelopments since the 
1929 Carnegie report. (See Appendix F) 

- meodore Lowi, with Isaac Kr^mick (like Dr, Lowi, a professor 
of political science) and Carl Scheingold Cprofessor of 
sociology), all of Cornell University. Dr. Lowi was the author 
of the appendix dealing with the political implications of 
intercollegiate athletics. Dr. KrMnick assisted Dr. Lowi and 
with Dr. Scheingold also prepared some useful supplementary 
notes for Mr. Hanford's use, (See Appendix G) 

- Mary McKeown, recipient of her doctorate in education from the 
University of Illinois during the course of the inquiry, who made 
the special study and prepared the report on women in inter- 
collegiate sports. (See Appendix H) 

= Felix Springer^ doctoral candidate at Columbia University, who 

reviewed and reported on the experience of Institutions which had 
' given up intercollegiate football j he also assisted in the final 
stages of preparation of the basic report, (Sta Appendix I) 

- Yvonne Wharton j Mr, Hanford 's assistant at the College Board, 
who, at project expense, not only reviewed and prepared some 
supplementary notes for Jiim on the literature of the counter- 
culture to the intercollegiate athletic establishment, but 
also was responsible for the actual production of the report 
and its appendices. 

- Special consultant help was provided by Joseph Froomkin, 
Incorporated. Under Dr. Froomkin *s direction, his firm analyzed 
and reported on the more general implications for college sports 
of the proposals before the U,S, Congress protecting the rights 
of amateur athletes, CSee Appendix E) . Dr. Froomkin also 
advised Mr. Hanford in the preparation of the final document. 

« Mr. Hanlbrd, on sabbatical leave from his position as Executive 
Vice President of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
devoted full-time to direction of the project from October 1, 
1973 to April 1, 1974, 

BACKGROUND CLASSIFICATIONS I Early in the course of the inquiry it 
became clear that bases would be needed for sorting out sports and 
Institutions on a national scene characterised by great regional 
variations. No simple categorization could be made in either dimension. 
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but the following attempts provided the inquiry team with a reasonable 
background against which to make its observations. 

Taxonomy of Intercollegiate Sports : Aiky attempt to classify inter- 
collegiate sports begins with a difficulty in defining just what sports 
are intercollegiate, ITie NCAA recognizes eighteeni the AIAW^ twenty-one. 
The eighteen are baseball^ basketball, cross country, fencing, football^ 
golf, gymnastics. Ice hockey, lacrosse, skiing, soccer, swimming, tennis, 
indoor track, outdoor track, volleyball, water polo, and wrestling. 
Unique to the women in formal intercollegiate competition are field 
hockey and badminton. However, colleges formally compete with each 
other at what Is considered the varsity level in other, not so formally 
recognized sports as well; for instance, in sailing md in crew, for 
both men and women* Men al^o engage less formally in some of these and 
other sports such as touch football or rugby. And intramural teams 
often engage ungrammatically in inter-institutional events such..as the 
Big 10 Intramural basketball tournament. 

Although the concerns which prompted this inquiry are related 
primarily to college sports at the varsity level, it should be recognized 
that Intercollagiate athletics cannot be considered totally apart from 
sports which are intramural or extrMural or from other amateur sports 
which are not normally associated with college programs, TTiis latter 
group includes such a^ctivltles as figure and speed skating, equestrian 
events, and marksmanship. TTie existence of these other sports li 
important to the consideration given later In this report to the 
relationship of intercollegiate athletics to International competition* 
So, too, is the fact that, while college programs may be the primary 
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source o£ U.S* representation in international competition in some 
sports^ amateur clubs can be an equally or more important source in 
others. TTie appendices by Joseph Froomkin and TTieodore Lowi CAppendices 
E and G, raspectively) provide fascinating commentary not only on the 
differences among amateur sports but also on the need to differentiate 
among the participant and spectator aspects of them* 

Among college-level varsity sports themselves ^ classification 
along several dimensions is necessary to an analysis of the problems 
of intercollegiate athletics* The financial and most commonly used 
classifications for men are the big^time^ revenue-producing sports 
(football and basketball) and the low-profile, non-revenue-producing 
(all others). This nomenclature is, however, meaningless in women's 
sports and both misleading and inadequate for the men. Only big-time 
football is generally revenue-producing. Big-time basketball frequently, 
but far from always, makes its own financial way. Hockey is in a few 
but growing number of institutions becoming a revenue-producing sport. 
With only a very few abnormal exceptions, all other varsity sports., 
along with non-big-time or low-profile football and most basketball 
and hockey programs do not pay their own way. Despite its complexity, 
this distinction is an important one nonetheless j for tht majOK 
(ic^^eAena^d among In^tA^uMoM in thz^Jt poWaieA and pKacMaz^ wci/i 
KUpe^at to tht ^ImnoMng oi J^Yit^aoUtg^^t ^pohi6 KUt upon dli^ejUng 
gKpzctcutLom mXk ^eapec^ to ^euenue pn^oduoMon by football and baAkat-^ 
baJU. 

Another basis for classification has to do with the difference 
between team and individual sport j, a difference which obviously also 
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applies to other than college-level varsity sports. Again this single 
division is too gross to be useful. Wiile football and basketball are 
clearly team sports and golf and tennis individual sports, basketball is 
less a team sport than football and tennis doubles more a tBsm sport than 
golf. TTiis degree of difference is important in respect to recruiting. 
The mora individual a sport the more effectively can performance in it be 
measured. For instance^ times in track and swimming events are available 
for scrutiny. And among the big- time sports ^ becoo^e A.nMvA.du^ 
pe/iiommae. In ba^kttbaM la m^ok moAz ^pa/Uayit than In iootball, 
4ecAuXt6ig ioK iht iomoA U muck moKt vlcAou^ than io/i i/ie £atte4. 

Finally of course there are the distinctions already noted that 
exist with respect to seX| an important difference whan one is considering 
the demands of women for equality of treatment. 'Hiare are also differences 
in the contact and the non-contact sports, with controversy over whether 
women should or should not be allowed to partake of the former together 
with men or only in contact (sic) with each other. And there are the 
non-contact individual sports like swimming and tennis where the propriety 
of integrated compatltion is less in question. 

i^alysls on all of the foregoing grounds suggests (1) that big-time 
football and big-time basketball deserve individually distinct classifi- 
cation^ distinct that is from each other and from all other college 
sports, for men and women, including low-profile football and basketball, 
in any national study of intercollegiate athletics, and C2)-that the 
differences among the other sports need always to be kept carefully in 
mind . 

1,8 
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Taxonomy of Institutions : Many of the complexities involved in considera- 
tion o£ the problems of intercollegiate athletics are rooted in the 
diversity of American higher education, a diversity which is exhibited 
along a number of dimensions. 

Institutional level represents one basis for differentiation, for 
the problems of universities, four-year colleges, and two-year colleges 
with respect to intercollegiate athletics are in many instances different. 
Although the central thrust of the concerns which prompted the call for 
this inquiry bears primarily upon university-sponsored sports, many of 
the considerations involved have implications for four- and two-year 
college-sponsored athletic programs. For instance, the growth of 
television, the burgeoning of professional sports and the attitudes of 
the press have had important influence not only upon big-time university 
sports but also upon low-profile ones at two- and four-year colleges. 
Furthermore, the latter are themselves facing serious financial problems. 
And in quite a different context, the two-year colleges play a special 
role as a source of scholar athletes to four-year varsity programs. For 
these and similar reasons any national study of intercollegiate athl^atics 
should take account of the problems of intercollegiate athletics in all 
three kinds. 

Type of control is another basis for differentiation, for there are 
variations in the ways in which publicly supported, church-supported, 
and independent higher institutions relate to the problems of intercol- 
legiate athletics. At the risk of gross oversimplification, it would 
appear^ for instance, that the financial problems in sports as in higher 
education generally are more severe at independent and church-supported 
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institutions than at publicly supported ones, that a substantial majority 
ol big-time football programs (83 out of 131 so-classified) are sponsored 
by publicly supported universities, and that this imbalance is much less 
pronoimced in the case of basketball because many more church-related 
colleges participate in big-time basketball than in football. With over 
half of the 45 independent big-time institutions not playing football 
being church-supported, there are 109 independent and 130 public 
universities playing big-time basketball* An important subset of insti- 
tutions are the 151 that have given up football since 1939; of these 
only ten are publicly supported, (See Felix Springer's report on the 
subject, which appears as Appendix I)* 

CAnother classification, harder to come by but one that should 
ultimately be made, would type institutions with regard to their handling 
of men*s and women's intercollegiate sports, identifying those which 
offer separate but equal programs, Integrated programs, etc*] 

The collegiate athletic associations provide still another basis 
for classification. Although it was until this past year divided into 
only two units, the University and College Divisions, the NCAA reorganized 
in 1973 by establishing what are in effect four units: Division I 
(institutions with big-time athletic programs) including football. 
Division I Cbig-time) except football. Divisions II and III (with low- 
profile programs). TVo other important classifications exist in the 
membership of the NAIA and in the two-year colleges served by the 
NCJCAA and the California JCAA. TTiese six classifications are, however, 
not mutually exclusive. NCAA Division II and III colleges may choose to 
compete in one or two sports other than football at a higher level. 
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Furthermore, there is an overlap in membership between the NAIA and 

NCAA Division II and III colleges which reflects a coiranQnality o£ 

interest and aspiration among these three groups* In all except one 

cascj four-year colleges and universities are free to choose their 

classification. The exception is in football^ where the designation 

as a Division I or big^-time football program is made by the NCAA. 

For the purposes of this discussion it would appear that there 

are these pertinent institutional classifications. There are playing 

big-time football* 83 public institutions 

48 independent institutions 
131 

Including these 131 j there are playing big-time basketball 

130 public institutions 

109 independent institutions 

239 

Playing in NCAA Division II there are 

97 public institutions 

98 independent institutions (55 of them in the Northeast) 
19T 



Playing in NCAA Division III there are 



59 public institutions (51 of them in the Northeast) 
174 independent institutions 

233 



These figures confirm the generally held beliefs that big=time 
sports and big-time football in particular are more prevalent in public 
institutions than in private ones and that the further an institution is 
from the big-time the more likely it is to be independent, 
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Interpretations aside, however ^ It iMM be 4jnf\po/Uayit for the proposed 
national study of intercollegiate athletics to /LQ,CLogn4.zt cmd tako. aacoun^ 
oi that paAMaalaA imoZ oi tkt cLlveM^y oi hZgho/L o^duaaMon tn t/te 
UvUttd Statu ^)hlck M Ktiltctzd In thsM dliimlnQ att^du and lnt^ut& 
uiith /LMpeci to ZntmaoZltgAM^ athZeMu. For the purposes of the 
inquiry and in the understajiding of this report^ it should be noted that 
the 239 institutions comprising NCAA Division I are considered to have 
big-time athletic programs and that the 131 Division I institutions 
playing football are considered to have big-time football programs. All 
other institutions^ including members of NAIA and AIAW not already covered, 
are considered to have low-profile programs involving low-profile sports. 

Regional Variations : Any analysis of the national intercollegiate sports 
scene is further complicated by regional differences which are in turn 
rendered difficult to study because of variations in the way the country 
is divided up for education-related purposes. The eight Districts 
recognized by the NCAA, for instance, . are not coincident with the areas 
served by the regional accrediting associations. Unfortunately, they 
are not even mutually exclusive on a geographical basis, Iowa and Iowa 
State are^ for example in different NCAA districts, as are Colorado 
and Colorado State, Nevertheless, allowing for considerable geographical 
imprecision, some reasonable generalizations can be made. 

The major single difference exists between the Northeast and the 
rest of the country. In that section the states generally comprising 
the NCAA's Districts One and Two and the New England and Middle States 
accrediting associations independent higher education has been pre- 




eminent and a majority of the leading universitias., both in acadamics 
and in athletics^ are privately supported. While many o£ them are 
nationally ranked academically^ very few of them or their publicly 
supported brethren are nationally ranked in football. In terms of 
big-time programs ^ the northeast membership is skewed away from Division 
I football; only 21 of 42 Division I members play it. In the rest of 
the country the proportion is almost reversed, as 110 play Division I 
football against only 66 who do not* ThuSj the northeast's outlook on 
the intercollegiate sports scene^ wherein football plays such a nationally 
unique and dominant role, tends to differ from that of the other sections 
of the country, A different outlook also exists with respect to basket- 
ball* y^ile there are many large on-cwnpus basketball facilities in 
other sections of the country^ colleges and universities aspiring to 
basketball prominence in the northeast have relied on blg»city public 
arenas, a practice which has of course put many of them into direct 
competition with professional franchises making use of the same facilities. 
Also^ it is not surprising to find that over one- third of the non- 
football playing Division I colleges in the country are in the city-filled 
District lis aspiring to athletic prominence, if not on the gridiron^ 
then on the basketball courts. 

At institutions with lower-profile progrMis, too. Division II and 
III of the NCAA, the Northeast (District One and Two) differs from the 
other areas of the country. In Division 11, for instance, the Northeast 
is dominated by independent institutions, while in the rest of the country, 
public ones predominate. In Division III, on the other hand, 51 of the 59 
publicly supported colleges are in Districts One and Two* TTiese figures 
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suggest then that the northeast tends to put less emphasis not only on 
football but on intercollegiate sports generally than the rest of the 
country . 

The northeast is also organised in a way which is quite different 
from that used internally in other sections of the country, Tlie Eastern 
College Athletic Conference is in effect a unique regional NCAA which, 
sitting as it does between the NCAA and such few fomal conferences as 
do exist in the area, may possibly have discouraged the formation of other 
such conferences by making available a substitute for the services 
provided in other regions by such institutional groupings. The Eastern 
College Athletic Conference establishes rules for the conduct of games 
and of athletic, departments within the national standards established 
by the NCAA^ provides officials^ acts in fact or in effect as amicus 
curiae in legal cases Involving its member institutions. With over 
two hundred members, the ECAC is many times larger than the more usual 
conferences of from six to ten members that exist elsewhere. 

Despite these significant differences between the northeast and 
the rest of the country, there are ways in which the other regions 
differ from each other. TTie Southeast District III^ for instance, is 
the largest after District II and has the greatest number and proportion 
of big-time CDivlsion I) programs ^ especially football programs, both 
public and private, Tlie Midwest CDistricts IV and V) haS| not surprisingly, 
in view of the preeminence of its public higher inititutions, the largest 
number and proportion of publicly supported big-time football programs 
and its public membership is almost exclusively in Division I and II, 
Meanwhile its independent membership is skewed in the other directioni 
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with 66 of th© 67 o£ the Division II and III colleges in District IV 
and V being privately supported. Districts VI^ VII, and VIII are 
smaller and harder to categorize, although the West Coast CVTH) 
as far as NCAA membership is concerned tends to look very much like a 
smaller version of the Southeast (III), 

In interpreting the foregoing observations, which are based 
essentially on NCAA membership data^ it is important to note that they 
do not include data from the other major national athletic associations 
gf four-year institutions, the NAIAj whose approximately 56S members 
are organized essentially on state»wide bases and would appear to operate 
at the NCAA Division II and III levels, and the newly formed AIAW, 

The conclusions to be drawn from this necessarily superficial 
overview of geographical variations in attitudes toward college sports 
are that nationaZ soluMom to piobZom oAt going to be ha/id to deue£op 
In ifee JLLght oi A^gMonaJt dLLiieJitnaQA and that any study of intercollegiate 
athletics must take that inevitability into account * 

TRENDS : TTie deliberations of any group concerned with the problems of 
intercollegiate athletics, like any interpretation of the findings of 
this inquiry, must take account of present and future circimstances. 
Present ones are of course the product of the past and a brief but 
significant recital of developments since 1929 is presented in Bernard 
Ireland's appendix to this report (see Appendix F) * In ilnanaiat toAM, 
although some observers predict some relief, tkt e^aonomlQ. QAunch on 
hLghoA tdacatlon can be expeoterf to ^aoyuUnm. In zdaacttlonat toAM, 
tho. dlvM^lXy oi hlgk2A tn4^(XuMoM and theM aont^nt aovwage 
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con be expeeted to expand and move oat ^Kom tht t/LodltiomLi ^bvwJL OJUU 
co4e# In 40QA.o-poijLtLcaji t^iM, tht Ajnttn^oMt^ oi Zq^qJ^^^ou, mmm, 
and rrUnonMMu oAz ioKoJMQ a KttvaJLuaJU.OYL o£ ihe n.ott oi AMti^^aoJLttg^iMt 
otki^tLc^. In momZ tojim, tht dUtLnc^on boMmn mattuA and p^o^e64^ona£ 
^ dUappoA/Ung^ In ^o^o-lMtJMMomJL toAm^ aJWioagh 4p0^ as ^nt^- 
taAMne.nt aan be Q.xpgc^td to contcnue to pJtay an 4.ncAtM^gZy ^po^itartt Kotz 
Jji ouA 6o^^y, blg-tdjm lntviG.oiJL^Qint^ othtM^cM eon be expeated to feeep 
on Zo4^ng gKOund dwp^e in^tanat6 oi deaep^ve appoMAnaoM to th^ aontMAy. 
It is hoptd that tha reconunanded national study commission will contribute . 
cons true tivaly to influence of that process of change and that its efforts 
will halp avoid the crisis or catastrophe that so many predict for collage 
sports ^ big-time and low-prof ila alika. 

Although thera are of coursa other clrcmnstancas that baar haavily 
upon tha world of intercollegiate athletics, tha foragoing trands ara 
parhaps tha most important. Although all of them ara discussed alsewhere 
in this report, thara ara four ralatad sats of observations that provlda 
background assentlal to tha interpretation of tha findings of the inquiry. 

Sports in Society Today : Tha first taxtbook on physical education , 
Methods in Physical Education and Health for Secondary Schools , by 
Grayson Daugherty, W.B* Saundars Co., London 1967| consultad at random 
in the course of the inquiry had as ona of the sourcas listad In the 
bibliography for its first chaptar. Gibbon's Dacllne and Fall of the 
Roman Bmpira . In his first chapter in Madnass in Sports (Appleton- 
Century-Croft, 1967), Arnold Beisner has writtan, ''TTie United States 
is the second great nation in history to spend great Miounts of 
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time and resources in elaborately producing spectator sports. The first 
was Rome during the period o£ its decline,^* Because so many obsarvers 
of the contemporary scene speak o£ sports as a mirror of the society in 
which they exists these references to an earlier culture provide 
discQncerting food for thought on at least two counts: the importance 
accorded sports in the United States today and our society's standards 
of morality. 

Evidence of the importance of sports in the United States today 
aboimds. It is generally apparent in newspaper coverage that regularly 
exceeds that of any other topic^ in television programming and the viewing 
habits of the nation^ in the rapid expansion of professional sports, in 
the public interest in spectaculars like baseball's long-time World 
Series and football's newer Super Bowl, and in the popularity enjoyed 
by our big-time sports heroes. In more restricted but no less important 
terms, it is apparent in the discussions about sports as a means of 
upward mobility for minorities and the poor^ in the attention being given 
by the women's movement to a call for equal rights in intercollegiate 
athletics, and in the legislation relating to afnateur -^^-itics currently 
before the Congress, In traditional economic or financial terms, sports 
' have become big business and those in the counterculture counter with the 
observation that sports have become capitalism's current substitute for 
religion as the opiate for the masses. In almost any t ms these days^ 
sports have become a major interest of our society and most signs point 
to the likelihood that the level of interest will increase, not diminish, 
in the years ahead. 

Many reasons are advanced for this phenomenon. As already noted, 
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it is good business to satisfy the public's interest however generated 
and people are going to have more leisure time to watch sports, not less* 
Sports provide an opportunity for allegiance and a substitute for war, 
an outlet for aggression and a last link with the country *s violent past, 
a refuge C^lb^lt a diminishing one) for the male as spectator in a world 
being infiltrated by women, and an arena where for the most part, as 
participant, he can still outperform her. For both participant and 
spectator they provide partial fulfillment of the needs created by the 
growing amount of leisure time and serve, however vicariously, to 
preserve the ethic that the physical side of man is important* In a 
period of social upheaval, sports have provided a familiar anchor to 
windward in the seas of change and there is little on the horizon to 
suggest any major change in the weather. 

The results of this inquiry suggest that 6po^ havt bzm pMylng 
md may 6e expeoted to aontCnm to pZ^iy m InaK^ulnQly AJfnpoKtant Kolt 
AM QUA 6oataty^ kny national study should as one of its first tasks 
undertake to assess the validity of this prognosis and shape its own 
conduct and recommendations accordingly. 

Intercollegiate Athletics in the World of Sports ^ ^^ile society*s love 
affair with sports has intensified, the attention paid to intercollegiate 
athletics as entertainment has^ on the average over the past quarter of 
a century tended to diminish in relative and possibly in absolute terms 
as well* Newspaper coverage and attendance figures are down in the face 
of the growth of television and professional sports. Nearly 50 colleges 
have dropped football in the past ten years and at least one has given 
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up its entire varsity athletic program. Only in the nation's smaller 
cities^ free from the competition from a professional franchisei do 
univarsity football teams still manage to thrive. Yet strangely the 
professional crowds seem not to have been wholly stolen from the 
colleges and universities but created as virtually new constituencies. 
Given then the likelihood that professional sports will continue to 
expand, experience suggests that fa^g-Ac/ne Myi^QJtaoJtltgAMt otWetced 
04 a ujkoie. aauM aontlnat to tost g/Loand a6 on ofa/eat oi pabtLci 
cMtnUon pM. 4e # 

This observation leaves the erroneous impression that the important 
consideration is that they will be playing a less important role in the 
world of sports, when in fact its significance lies in the fact that they 
will be playing a different role. For all but the big-time, big-sport 
programs little will have changed. For the participant in those programs 
there may be a shift of arena from center stage to proving ground* 

My national study should therefore attempt to assay the likelihood 
and rapidity of such a shift and to design its recoimnendations to be 
consistent with, to delay ^ or to assist any resultant deemphasis in 
intercollegiate athletics as entertainment per se and with an increased 
emphasis in them as training ground. 

ITie Athletic Procession : David Riesmani the noted Harvard sociologist , 
speaks of the academic procession in higher education. The thesis 
imder lying the phrase is that higher education proceeds to move forward 
like a snake with the leadership at the head going .through phases of 
development at one point in time that those successively further back 
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in the prQcession will encounter successively later in time under somewhat 
altered circumstances. This concept was brought very explicitly to mind 
on at least two occasions during the course of the inquiry. On the firsts 
it was by a comment by a member, of the athletic establishment who pointed 
out that Harvard and Yale and their Ivy League colleagues had been initially 
responsible for introducing all the evils which are at the root of today's 
ills: overemphasis, alumni pressure, paid admissions^ salaried coaches, 
recruiting and subsidy of athletes. Hie second occasion was when a 
representative of one of the major athletic conferences spoke of its 
leadership role in the college sports scene and its need to set an 
example for others to follow* 

While discussion of Riesman's thesis in connection with inter- 
collegiate sports is dangerous because there can be little subjective 
agreement as to which Institutions or conferences are leading and which 
are following, theoretical contemplation of it not only provides some 
clues as to where the enterprise may be heading, but also suggests some 
opportunities for leadership. In the latter regard, there is no doubt, 
for instance^ that if the five or six major conferences were to agree 
on a particular course of action and to follow it, everybody else would 
soon follow suit* Because of the wide variation in regional, conference 
and institutional patterns noted elsewhere in this report, such an event 
is unlikely to occur without the Intervention of some external force or 
agency, A national study commission or committee could conceivably serve 
as such a catalyst. 

Applying the Riesman thesis and taking account of regional differences, 
some forecasts can be formulated as a basis for discussion of the directions 
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that intercQllegiate athletics may be taking in the mid-1970s. If, for 
instancei one tends to be Eastern and independent in outlook and assumes 
that the Ivy League is leading the way even in college sports, a national 
deemphasis is indeed coming. There is in fact disconcerting evidence 
beginning to surface to this effect elsewhere in the country* For 
example 5 the athletic department which sponsors one of the nation -s 
perennial leading football programs is going to have to resort to fund- 
raising for the first time to balance its budget next year. One of the 
reasons given is empty seats in the stadium. 

If one takes a mid--west outlook and is a follower of Big 10 fortunes, 
there is disconcerting news that at least two of the athletic programs 
are in serious financial trouble and that some quarters on the West Coast 
are calling for dissolution of the Rose Bowl pact between the PAC 8 and 
the Big 10 on the grounds that the quality of the latter 's overall 
competition^ as well as that of the PAC 8, is deteriorating. Underlying 
that change is the belief on the part of some that athletic programs are 
being downgraded in order to preserve and strengthen academic quality. 

In the other major conferences which are currently proving more 
successful in terms of national ranking and post-season competition, the 
emphasis is on expanding Institutional intercollegiate sports offerings 
in the interests of developing more well-rounded and hence more prestigious 
athletic programs* Members of conferences aspiring to become or having 
nearly become major appear on the other hand to put emphasis on successful 
big-time programs in a limited number pf sports. The equating of quality 
with well-roundedness was apparent in the action of the leadership at the 
1974 NCAA Convention in calling for a requirement that Division I 
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institutions sponsor at least eight intercollegiate sports , Hie desire 
of the majority of members to concentrate first on the development of 
their big-time sports was evident in their defeat of the idea. 

If one reverses this progression and goes back a little further in 
time, one thread in the historical development of big-time intercollegiate 
sports can be observed. First and most classically^ the development of 
a major football program. Nextj use of net receipts from it to support 
physical education and intramural sports * with elements of the latter 
being transformed into extramural (or club) sports and then into an 
expanded formal intercollegiate athletic program, TTien^ as net receipts 
declined, a dropping of fiscal responsibility for physical education and 
intra- as well as extra-mural sports. The latter day pattern, developed 
when the leaders of an earlier era were back to a well-rounded inter- 
collegiate program, finds net receipts from football -and (now) basket- 
ball, once properly developed, used to expand the menu of intercollegiate 
offerings* Meanwhile^ however, up at the head of the processionj a 
gradual de^emphasis of the big-time sports is occurring and, while the 
non-revenue-producing sports are being maintained^ their future seems in 
some doubt. 

The process of evolution is a slow one and current conditions may 
well cause the --athletic procession" to take s&me peculiar twists and 
turns. Complicating the traditional pressures to deemphasize or to 
achieve well-roundedness or to build up a big-time image are such current 
factors as the economic crunch^ the growth of professional sports ^ and 
the demands of women* Indeed, there are those in the women's movement 
who suggest that they could well be the ones to lead the athletic procession 
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out of the wilderness* In any events in any national study of inter- 
tollegiata athletics, account will have to be carefully taken of the 
fact that cio££egW Md lwaa^qju^X^sA a/it not alZ aX tht samt 4tagt oi 
dzvzZopmtnt thz zvaZuHon oi tkoAA athZe^a pMg/Lam and such 
recommendations as may be developed by the study conmiittae or commission 
will have similarly to recognize this further aspect of the diversity 
of American higher education. 

Amateur versus Professional i One of the frustrations for any student 
of sports in the United States today is that of finding the line of 
demarcation between amateur=ism and professional-ism* Another is that 
of deciding whether the distinction makes any difference anyway. 
Consider some of these anomalies. For purposes of intercollegiate 
competition, a professional in one sport was until last January 
considered a professional in all sports. At that time the rules were 
changed and now a professional in one sport is an amateur in all others ^ 
at least in college competition. It is unlikely, however j that he or 
she will be allowed to participate in international events. For years 
it was impossible for amateurs to compete with professionals in tennis 
but acceptable in golf. Now it is possible in both. An ^amateur is 
someone who preswnably doesn't get paid for playing; yet'^what else but 
a payinant for services rendered is a grant-in-aid awarded without 
reference to need? 

Amateurism in its purist form disappeared years ago. It existed 
when individuals played games for funj paid their own expenses, and 
were coached by amateurs. In 1929 the definition of amateurism was still 
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clear and unequivocal and it made sense to call for a return to a 
condition that could be both described and achieved. But events were 
moving college sports in another direction. TTiose events included the 
democratization of secondary and then higher education in the United 
States. AmBteuT athletics, at the turn of the century at least, were 
still very much the privilege of the upper class. Not strangely, 
however, athletic talent was found to exist in the middle and lower 
classes as well; and opportunities were arranged to make it available 
to collage sports programs, for a price. TTie response to the charges 
of such practices made in the 1929 report was, however, not to outlaw 
all professionalism but to legitimize certain aspects of it. TTius, 
today thz dt^^nition oi matojuJiMhm muht be aoaahtd In deg^££4 
non-pKo^e4^^onciZ<Am. Ho(A)tvm doM^tXbtdp tkt a0na2.pt Amcu^M not onty 
an e£u4^ue but cl aontKov2M^iAt one in an era characterized by the 
predominance of big-time professional sports. Tlie erstwhile coal mining 
sons of Pennsylvania and their modern counterparts from the black 
ghettos of urban American or the ice rinks of Canada can well ask 
whether amateurism, a privilege of the well-to-do, is consistent with 
the principle of equality of opportunity. Md so might a Commission 
on Intercollegiate Sports, 
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INDIVIDUAL ATTITUDES 



The course of events in intercollegiate athletics is reflected in the 
attitudes of the Individual parties-at-interest toward them and is in 
turn shaped by them* This section deals with those attitudes as they 
emerged in the course of the inquiry* By and large, they are impression- 
istic rather than data-based and one of the early tasks^ of the recommended 
study conmission should be to probe the validity of those findings made 
in the inquiry which it deems important to its effort. They are organized 
for presentation in six major groupings: the individuals closely 
affiliated with local higher education Md secondary school communities j 
minorities, women, observers representing the counterculture, and the 
public, 

EDUCATIONAL CONWNITIES : If the problems that beset intercollegiate 
athletics are going to be solved by the higher education conmtniity 
without outside intervention, the solutions to them will have to take 
particular account of the attitudes and interests of the parties-at- 
interest that comprise it. Although it might be argued that state 
legislatures represent a party directly at interest, the following 
analysis assumes their association to be more closely linked to the 
public Interest. .It deals first therefore with trustee attitudes and 
then proceeds to cover^ those of pxesidents, faculties, students, 
athletic directors, coaches, altunni, and parents. 

Trustee Attitudes i Wiile boards of trustees tend to concentrate their 
attention on the financial management of their institutions and to leave 
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their Qperation to the administration, they are concerned with broad 
policy matters. One such matter is the role of intercollegiate 
athletics and trustees are sometimes blamed for not only tolerating 
but also fostering tha commercialism that infecta big-time intercollegiate 
athletics. While it is true that there are a few overzealous trustees 
who put the interests of the athletic department above all others, it 
is generally true that whatever attitudes the members of any given board 
collectively hold about the role of college sports, they are most likely 
ones that evolved under earlier, boards and are being supported by the 
current administration* In this and other similar regards, t/iMtta^ 
tznd not to fae agentt oi akmgt^ yet it will be important for the 
recommended national study commission to gain the attention of boards 
of trustees and to develop its suggestions for reform in terms that 
will make sense and appeal to them. 

Presidential Attitudes : Tlie charge is frequently made that college 
presidents are ignoring intercollegiate athletics. Indeed it has 
been made with astonishing regularity ever since the 1929 Carnegie 
report called upon them then to seiie the reins and straighten things 
out. "If there is trouble abroad in intercollegiate sports," the 
argument wenti "college presidents have it within their power to take 
corrective action." TTiat ^mtnt g^nQkcutL^M oi aolttgt p^uldtYMi 
have. aoyMnmd gm^^MiZy to Mgno^t tkt hqMpomlb^ZLty ioK ifee eXkLaal 
canduet oi aottzgt 6po^tX8 u)kiah an zo/UIqA gzMAotLon abdlcM^d is a 
function of a variety of complex factors. The fact that many of them 
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are continuing to do so has been confirmed in the course of this inquiry 
* by the observation that most college presidents with whom contact was 
made^ while racognizing that wicked practicas were occurring on some 
Other campuses and admitting that they may in ^he past have occurred on 
theirs, assert that things are under control at their institutions now. 

It is in fact CL nm coni^guAa^on pM^obZ^fU which ha4 ^^edtAeeted 
pH.uidtyM.aZ oM^ntLon to^)aAd Int^coZZtQlato. atkZgtlaa in recent months. 
The initial Impetus has been financial , in part as a function of the 
general economic crunch besetting higher education and In part as a 
function of the set of complex issues relating to iZyiCLnCA.ng oi 
intoJiaotZzgiCLtz 6poAM. In this latter regard^ presidents generally 
observe rising operating costs and those with big-tlma programs fear 
that they will be unable> in the face of competition from p/ioit6^ionciZ 
6paH^p ioZzvAj^ion, and other forms of entertaliunent, to raise ticket 
- prices fast enough to keep up with expenses. Increasing tuition charges, 
particularly at private Institutions ^ are adding to gHMt-in-aid ao6i^* 
The-a;om£n-4 dmMd6 for equal rights constitute a new and heavy demand 
on already limited funds available for college athletics. And, because 
financial success in the big- time is so dependant on wjtinn^ng, KtcAuJJUng 
with all Its attendant difficulties is intensified, thus adding to the 
moral and ethical excesses which have formed the other (than financial) , 
continuing major reason for the call for this Inquiry. 

Unclearj however, with regard to presidential attitudes toward 
intercollegiate athletics is the extent to which their still widespread 
lack of apparent concern for the charges of unethical practices in 
college sports Is due either to inadvertence in the face of other, more 
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pressing problems or to studied neglect of a sometimes messy situation. 
Some of the most visibly shocked people have been the chief executive 
officers of those institutions which have been found guilty of infractions 
of NCAA rules. TTieir statements to the effect that they had no idea of 
what was going on on their own campuses have the ring of truth to themj 
a ring of truth which carries with it the implication of inattention. 
One university president, for instance, insisted that his football coach 
should receive special plaudits for his success because he achieved it 
with far fewer pre-professional aspirants than his conference rivals. 
In the 1974 football draft that squad had one of the highest niunber of 
players selected* 

In any event, the general impression gained in the course of the 
inquiry is that the majority of presidents of big-^tlme sports institutions 
tend to avoid paying direct attention to athletics by assigning 
responsibility and authority to oversee them to someone else with the 
instruction that they want a' clean operation. More often than not a 
college president will use as a convenient excuse for inattention an 
advisory (to him and the athletic director) coimnittee (composed variously 
of faculty, students, and alumni) with an outward semblance of authority 
but no real clout * As noted above, presidents are generally aware of 
troubles on other can^uses, often fearful that there may be problems on 
their own, and usually reluctant to stir, them up in the hope that they 
will never surface* 

As for the attitudes of the sports establishment toward presidential 
attitudes toward itj athletic directors and coaches are of three minds. 
One group doesn't think about the problem at all. Another admits that 
all is not well, points out that presidents are ultimately responsible 
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and could take things into their own hands if they wanted to, and 
suggesta that if the preiidents are as upset as soma of tham sound they 
ought to take over* TTie third group argues to the contrary that 
presidents don't know the first thing about the complicated business of 
intarcollagiate athletics and would be wise to continue to keep from 
getting mixed up in them* 

Hie results of the inquiry suggest that tho/Lt oAz p^obZmii oi 
4a^^^G^eitt mogn^Ltude io mMMt the. 4pe^ta£ attm^cn acting t and 
unlveMAXy pKo^tdm^ at thU tAmt and that any national study of 
intercollegiate athletics should be organlied in such a way as to produce 
results J in process and in the end, which would engage the serious 
attention of the chief executive officers of the nation's higher 
institutions. 

Admissions and Financial Aid Officer Attitudes i Directors of admissions 
and of financial aid in institutions having low-profile programs tend not 
to have any distinctive attitudes toward intercollegiate' athletics. The 
coaches may turn up prospects through their own recruiting efforts and 
the admissions and financial aid types are as aware as anybody on campus 
of the need to have not only good students but good musicians and good 
debaters and good athletes. They are not particularly concerned because 
they make the decisions as to which ones get in and get aid. 

The results of the inquiry suggest that the situation is different 
in the big-^time . Although lip service is sometimes paid through the 
appropriate shop, the fact is that the athletic department usually handles 
the admission of and financial aid to the student-athletes, sometimes on 
completely different academic standards, always on different aid formulae, 
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and most of the time on a different time sGhedule, Directors of admissions 
and financial aid naturally find this disconcerting, TTiey profess to envy 
their low-profile bretheren^ although one is inclined to wonder if they 
really want the responsibility so long as their Institutions remain in 
the big- time. (Springer's paper. Appendix I, speaks to this issue in 
the cases of institutions that have given up football*) 

Faculty Attitudes i It is patently dangerous to attempt to characteriie 
college and university faculty attitudes toward any subject, and parti- 
cularly so when the subject is something as complex as intercollegiate 
athletics* Nevertheless, it would simplistically appear that there i , ' 
today four rather obvious general groupings: those who support, those 
who attack, those who are uninterested, and a sizeable silent majority 
whose attitudes necessarily remain a mystery* However, a look ahead 
suggests that this condition may not persist. 

The widely held belief that most professors currently hold sports 
in low esteem was not confirmed in the course of the inquiry* Rather, 
it would appear that most iaauZt^ mmboMp un£e44 ioKc^td tn do 6o, 
do not ihink abouut inX^aoiZtgd^z athZM^cM at a££. This Is not to say 
that they are not aware of them at all* Hiey are aware j they just do 
not appear to consider them worthy of much attention an observation 
which' in itself is not unimportant since faculty in-put is sought in the 
administration of most intercollegiate athletic progrMis. Such in-put 
is normally achieved through the appointment of faculty members to 
athletic coiranittees. The charges are made, however, either that 
appointees to such bodies are chosen by the president, frequently at the 
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recQi^endatlon of the athletic director ^ from that ralatively small group 
of professors who already are sympathetic to their institution's sports 
program or that Initially uninterasted appointees soon succiunb to the 
tender loving eara of the athletic departmant* 

Mora vocal than those who support athletics are those faculty 
membars-who-are-^opanly-unsympathetic. Athletics beCMie^ during the 
period of campus unrest in the late 1960s and early 1970s ^ closely 
and clearly identified with tradition and with the establishment* 
Perceived as such^ they becOTie subject to the general criticism that 
was being made of higher education and one of the specific targets of 
attack On the part of those who sought to reform it. The vigor of 
that reform movement has now subsided but much has changed in higher 
education as a result of it* Least affected, outwardly that is, would 
appear to be the area of intercollegiate athletics. It is true that the 
minorities have successfully made their point and the women are now 
making their- s. And it is noted that many younger members of today's 
higher education faculties were participants In the movement for change. 
Nevertheless, the disaffection that surfaced during the period of imrest 
had its roots generally In complaints which existed before and exist now. 

The reasons for this continuing disaffection vary. Soma faculty 
members are accused of being jealous of the public attention given to 
college sports, of the higher salaries reportedly paid to coaches, and 
ironically, In view of the perception of presidential attitudes noted 
elsewhere In this report, of the diversion of administrative attention 
to the problems of Intercollegiate athletics* Others complain about 
lower academic standards applied to student athletes in the admisiions 
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process or about the diiproportionata amomit of financial aid awarded to 
players on varsity teans. Others resent the speoial treatment sought by 
coaching staffs for their squad members in the matter of tutoring for 
class periods missed or exwinations that have to be made up because of 
travel schedules. (For another aspect of faculty disinterest see the 
section below on "Scholarly Inattention,") 

In an historical perspective, faculty disinterest is nothing new. 
TTie turn-of-the-century era of faculty control of athletics/ which 
followed upon the periods of student BJid then alunml domination, was not 
a successful one and policy determination passed into the hands of the 
administration* Until recently, little has happened to reengage faculty 
attention* Changing economic conditions, however, give promise of 
doing so* 

gmeJtaZ monomla cAmah An kLgh^ eduaatcon aontinau M 
expeoied and /LUZy^ net ao4t$ compel oMoMa depo/L^en^ 4uppo/Mng 
blg-tAjnz p^og^am to 4eefe gM^aZ 4appoM. m p^edietad; tiM AappoHt 
\MZ have, to com i^om tht aJUi^cuiy JUjMzd imd4 asjOAjbo^l^ to hLghoA 
eduaatton. Such a move. iA)4M put thz ^poH^ oM^pHMz AMo dUtat 
aomp2t^M.Qn mitk aaadmia dtpMMtntii ioK tk^ doZZoM avatJtc^l^, At 
ifeot potnt iaauZty atte.yitlon iMZ mo6t aeAtatnZy be. Mmga^ed, not only 
at first at institutions supporting big-time sports progr^s but 
subsequently by faculties at other colleges ^d universities whose 
interest would be aroused by the controversy * It Is to be hoped that 
one of the outcomes of a national study of intercollegiate athletics 
would be to lay out the Issues regarding the relationship of inter- 
coyiegiate athletics to higher education for which each institution 



should seek to find its own unique solution. 

Student Attitudes : Student attitudes toward intercollegiate athletics 
ware cited as one of the major concarns underlying tht 1972 AAU reso- 
lution calling for this inquiry* The concern on the part of those 
presenting the resolution appears to have been based on an aisumed 
continuation of the attitudes prevalent in the late 1960s when imder- 
graduates were becoming increasingly disenchanted with big-time college 
sports. Their disenchantment was apparent in their disdain for jocks 
who were perceived as tools of the establishment, in their non-attendance 
at games, in their protests over the use of required fees to support 
sports they could not or did not care to watch, and in their general 
failure to rally round the tBBm in the name of school spirit. 

It would today, however, be shortsighted to assume that this 
attitude will persist or intensify* Indeed the evidence turned up in 
the course of the inquiry leads to the conclusion that just the opposite 
may well be happening and will continue to do so for a while. At least 
one study suggests that student disenchantment with intercollegiate 
sports was never as widespread as was generally believed and that tha 
vision of it was the product of a vocal minority. In that survey of 
student interest in intercollegiate athletics made in 1971, 43% of 
the students questioned opined that it was declining but 47% believed 
that it was Increasing, And the latter figure was considerably higher 
in all sections of the country except the Northeast, where S7% reported 
a decline. On virtually every campus visited th^t a gJioi^ng int^€^t 
.in p^M.QlpoM.on in 4poA^ on thz poAt und2/LgKadu£LtQ4 ^ It Is an 
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interast which many associate with the ecology issue, the question of 
man's place in nature, and a jeawakened interest in the physical side 
of man. Through this process mmy students are identifying again with 
athletes md attending sports events as a result. The burgeoning of 
intramural athletics Is also seen by some as a manifestation of the 
growing privatism of our socletyj doing one's ora physical "thing" by 
choice rather than because of a physical education requirement. And as 
one long-time observer of the sports scene pointed out, "Wiere better to 
lose one's identity thm in a sports crowd, where one cm, if he wants, 
laugh at the antics of the establlstaient?" But whatever the reason ; 
4<adent attendance at ^LntQAaoZZtg^Lai^ tvmts up an a numbeA oi camptuu 
And this year's senior class in the nation's high schools is described as 
being one of the "squarest" to come along since the 1950s. ^ Hey are 
more traditional in thought md appearance. It could well be that their 
attitudes toward intercollegiate sports will follow suit. 

Miatever the attitudes on any given cwnpus may be, they will 
represent an important aspect of the college sports scene, for they 
will affect not only gate receipts 3 but also the disposition of student- 
controlled fees for the support of intercollegiate and intr^ural spDrti. 
Hus, any national study of intercollegiate athletics should test the 
validity of the tentative findings of the Inquiry and take student 
attitudes carefully into account in the development of any reconmiendatlons 
dealing with the problems of intercollegiate athletics. 

Athlete Attitudes : The attitudes of athletes involved in intercollegiate 
sports are generally favorable toward them. The majority of them are 
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of course involved in low-profile, non-revenue-producing sports and only 
a very small ntunber of tham are receiving financial aid based on their 
athletic ability. Such negativism as has been ©pressed comes essentially 
from three sources i male athletes who have become disillusioned with 
what they consider their exploitation in the interests of big-time 
sports, minority Cprlmarlly black) athletes who feel that they have been 
subjected to even more severe exploitation, and women who believe that 
they have been discriminated against in their intercollegiate athletic 
programs* The concerns of the latter two groups are discussed in 
separate sections of this report, TTie positive attitude of the 
generality of athletes appears to reflect their satisfaction with their 
play experience in an education setting; such opposing negativism as 
does exist appears to reflect dissatisfaction with working conditions 
in a commercial setting* Hie conclusions drawn from these observations 
are that, except for the three subgroups noted, ^ntQAaoiZtg^iata, 
aihZQj>ia6 pKo^M^ on mpo^tMM^ and ^atlbiy4ng expe^ence {o/i pcM^cZpcmt^ 
thaZ should be p^e6e4ued, that tht CLonamnS oi ifte dA^lZiMlomd^ ikt 
biaak6, and mmm 6kouZd not fae 4o£ued by tht ah6iJM.0Yi oi aoiZ^gt spoHi6, 
and that one of the primary goals for a national study commission should 
be to accommodate the concerns of the three groups in developing its * 
recommendations for change* 

Professional Attitudes : Not surprisingly tht at^LtudQA oi cMZ^la 
dAAgc^ou and aoaah^ a/tt gmoAa^y iavoKohtt tou)aAd but dLiioAtntia^y 
0pt4jfU4tL(L about tyit^aoiZ^g^tQ. athZe^as p although , questions in the 
press might occasionally lead one to think otherwise, Hiat they are 
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positively inclined tQward the values of the field to which their 
profeasional lives are dedicated is not suiprising. It is their attitudes 
toward the future that deserve attention here. 

Athletic directors are variably CQncerned about finances* In the 
big-timej there is concern about both income and expense. A small group 
of directors of successful progrMs believe that effective and imaginative 
management will make it possible to continue financially self- supporting , 
well-rounded intercollegiate sports programs, ^ey believe that hard- 
headed business men can make a go of it even if tired out football 
coaches cannot. Others are concerned about the continued ability of the 
revenue-producing sports to support a broad offaring of non-revenue- 
producing ones. In the low-profile progrMis, rising costs are the 
primary concern and athletic directors are worried about continuing in 
competition with the academic and other departments of their Institutions 
to get their share of limited dollars | as one veteran athletic director ^ 
put it, "In a contest for fundSj jockstraps will lose out to test tubes 
every time J* In both settingSj athletic directors are becoming acutely 
aware of the added expenses that will be necessary to deal with the 
demands of women for more equitable triatment,,/ The recommended study 
of intercollegiate athletics, in its attention to the relationship of 
college sports to the higher education process, could serve to help the 
causes not only of the low-profile progrmn directors but also of those 
big-time ones who sea a separation of the revenue -producing and non- 
revenue-producing sports . 

Among college coaches and athletic directors there is a small but 
growing number of individuals who are openly concerned about the excesses 
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which have developed in the recruiting and subsidy of student athletes. 
Ironically^ the criticism is coming primarily from coaches in big-time 
programs and from athletic directors of low-profile ones* While most 
coaches and athletic directors indicata that they do not see the need 
for a national study Calthough all appear ready to cooperate with one), 
the reasoning and eloquence of the concerned minority contributed 
measurably to the finding of the inquiry that such an effort is neededj 
if only to deal with the ethical problems involved* 

In sunmaiy, taken as a whole, the attitudes of the professionals 
responsible for the conduct of college sports appear to support the 
need for a study effort which will deal with the financial, educational, 
and moral complexities of intercollegiate athletics today* 

Alumni Attitudes : Alimmi are held by many to be the root of all evil 
in intercollegiate athletics* They are said to be primarily responsible 
for the unhealthy pressure for victory, for overzealous recruiting, for 
under-the-table favors to athletes, for threatening to withhold their 
largess that holds up the athletic department, for the hiring and firing 
of coaches, and for the firing of a president if they happen to think 
he is getting in the way of a coach they like* Such practices exist but 
they appear to be characteristic of an important, vocal, but very small 
minority of generally older alimnip (More recent graduates at most 
colleges tend not to take their intercollegiate sports quite so seriously 

Because independent colleges depend heavily on general financial 
support from alimnl, their role tends to asstune somewhat greater impor- 
tance than that of graduates of public institutions, which depend heavily 
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upon legislative appropriations. (It would appear that aliMmi dollar 
support Of athletic programs per se is equally importwit to public and 
private institutions alike but the issue here is general support.) 
As documented in Springer's report CAppendix I), It appears that private 
colleges that have deemphasiEed or abondoned football have not seriously 
suffered from loss of alumni financial support. At the same timCj 
however, institutions have used the recruiting of students, and student 
athletes in particular, as a means of maintaining a nucleus of alumni 
interest which is not to be discounted in maintaining the ties of former 
students to their alma maters. In any event, one hypothesis to be 
explored in a major study would be that almnl 4appoAt ion. 4MeAc.oiZe.gZate. 
oMeXlc^ may not fae MLdupH.e.ad o/i m itn.om a& a voml miMOJtMy 
mold /laue >U appem — o/l oa aoJU&ge. pfLuMm^ 'it.m to iom. 

Take the case of football crowds, for instance. As noted elsewhere 
in this report, there is no city in the United States, except for Los 
Angeles, which houses both a financial self-supporting collegb athletic 
program and a professional football team. In those other cities where 
big-time college football does co-exist with a professional; franchise, 
it is all .too easy to assume that the former's inability to attract 
capacity crowds is attributable to the defection of its former fans to 
the play-for-pay ranks. Hdwever, the impression gathered in tie course 
of this inquiry is that pro followings have by and large been created 
new, not stolen from the colleges. If this observation is in fact the 
case, the question then surfaces as to what has happened to the erstwhile 
college fans. ' • 
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Before the poit-World War II encroachment of prof assional sports i 
the large college football crowds were composed assentially of students 
and other members of the institutional communityi alumni, and the general 
public* It would seem reasonable to assume that the first element to 
defect was the general public. With smaller student and faculty attend- 
ance resulting from the protest era of the late 1960s also noted, alrami 
interest takes on added importance. If the maintenance of alumni loyalty 
is perceived as a major reason for sponsoring football , one would expect, 
particularly at independent institutions, that crowds at small-time 
football games have remained the same. Apparently they haven't and 
alumni, as well as the general public, have turned their entertainment 
attention elsewhere. A few individuals have in fact transferred their 
allegiance in terms of actual attendance to professional sports. Others, 
given an interest in football but a willingness to devote only one 
afternoon of a weekend, spend Saturday or Sunday afternoon before the 
home tube instead of Saturday afternoon at the college field. And the 
growing interest in sports participation has attracted still others to 
the golf course or tennis court as participant in preference to the 
gridiron as spectator. Whatever the reasons, they are important to 
understand as one ponders the future of intercollegiate athletics and 
the question of alumni attitudes toward college sports might well be 
the subject of special investigation in any national study of the field. 

Parental Attitudes : The only context in which the attitudes or Interests 
of parents surfaced as a matter of concern during the course of the 
Inquiry was in discussions of the recruiting process. Secondary school 
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md college personnel alike note increasing pressure from parents of 
athletically talented young men deiigned to see that their childran are 
given appropriate e^qposure to college scouts. For instance, in the case 
of football they seek to have their offspring play the visible or 
prestige positions Cquarterbackj back, end) rather th^ to be hidden in 
the middle of the line. College recruiters also observe that many 
parents treat their children as saleable merchandise, attempting in 
effect to auction them off to the highest bidders Wh^heA 4uaft pa/Ltyit6 
oAt VAJzZim oi o/L coY^HAJbutoH^ to Mie, gAo^ng a^meACAMZUm Zn 4Mt€A- 
aoiZzg^Mtt ^pQ^, thoAJi oMiiade^ bupmk <fee need ioA diange# 

SECONDARY SCHOOL ATTITUDES : Secondary schools affect and are affected 
by intercollegiate athletics in a variety of ways. 

In one sense they are to intercollegiate athletics what the latter 
are to professional sports and they have been in the business of 
supplying athletes ^longer. Up to World War 1^ in the era of football 
dominanQe by the prestige private institutions in the East, many private 
schools recruited ''fifth year students" not only for the benefit of the 
schools' won-lost record but also in the interests of providing athletic 
proving grounds for the colleges which they fed. *The prep schools 
which regularly and openly, to use more modern Jargon, red-shirted 
players for the service academics were a classic case in point well into 
the post-World War II era. Between the two world wars, new sources 
were developed, such as the coal mining areas of Pennsylvania and the 
industrial cities of northeastern Ohio. Then the arrival of the jet age 
made recruiting on a national basis possible. Some geographical 
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concentrations of talent still exist of course^ but the point is that 

int^aoiZ^gAMtt oiMeiic^ now dLOit^My a^^tc^ any ^monda/Ly 4ahooZ 

At the same time developments at the secondary level have had their 
effects as well. In particular the evolution growth of the large 
consolidated high school has tended to limit the opportunity for latent 
talenti "late-bloomers" as they are called in college admlsiions, to 
develop. The chances for getting on the squad in the first place are 
simply better in small schools and, even if a marginally talented athlete 
makes the squad in a big one, that squad is going to be larger and the 
concentration of the coaches on the first tSMi is going to get in the 
way of his chances of moving up* But of course the most pronounced 
effect is upon the more talented athletes. (Other students are 
apparently not upset by or indeed curious about all the fuss that the 
sports heroes generate] they expect it and seem to take for granted 
that the adults have blown the whole thing out of reasonable proportion*) 
From the point of view of teachers and administrators the most serious 
effect on the athletes is interference with their education: their 
absence from class to meet visiting recruiters , or to go on college- 
sponsored trips to visit campuses; their distraction from homework by 
college representatives coming to their houses. One large city high 
school counselor reported that after winning the state basketball 
championship, "the tem virtually dropped out of school*' to deal with 
the recruiting pressure placed upon them, TTie extent of this pressure 
is of course directly correlated with the quality of talent and is, as 

noted earlier, more pronounced in basketball than in football , 

■ 
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Furthtrmora, the affects are not confined to high school laniors; the 
complaint of one secondary school official to the effect that some 
students having been approached as sophomores* tended to pay little 
attention to their high school coaches < 

Teachers* counselors* administrators* and athletic department 
personnel find themselves directly affected as well. Reports abound in 
the public record and in the NCAA files of school principals* registrars,' 
and teachers who have been pressured to alter grades or transcripts so 
that athletas who would not otherwise qualify for admission can 'Tiave 
the privilege" of going to collegei And from the other side* as noted 
just above, coaches are under pressure from parents to .have their 
athletic offsprings play the eye-catching positions. Guidance counselors 
on the other hand* frequently complain that they are fiy-passed as far 
as the top athletes are concerned and suggest that the coaches who 
assume the college counseling function for their players are not 
trained for the task* Some observers even suggest that the latter are 

Indeed improperly motivated in undertaking it* Whllt there is little 

--. '--- I ' ^ ' - . 

evidenQe that high school coaches receive remuneration ^ or other recog- 
nition for having steered stars in certain collegiate directions, they 
do of course* as guidance counselors do* have certain institutions with 
which they have developed special rapport and about which they feel 
secure in referring athletes. At the same time * howveer, coaches are 
imder more subtle pressures from intercollegiate athletics. Because 
high school coaching can be a stepping stone to the college ranks if one 
is successful, there Is tremendous pressure to win. And because one Is 
measured by the quality of his workmanship, there is evidence .that some 
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secondary school coaches do in fact put their own career self-intereit 
ahead of their students ' in aiming their better players for prestige, 
big-time colleges on a ''full-ride'' or grant-in-aid basis. If the lad 
doesn^t make it> that's out of the coach's hands* 

The emergence of the consolidated high school was of course not 
the only development that affected the relationship of Intercollegiate 
athletics to secondary education. As discussed later in this report in 
connection with physical education, increased specialization and 
sophistication in training for secondary-school-administratlon and for 
coaching-and-physlcal-educatlon is bringing swiftly to an end the era 
of the high school coach-turned -principal and causing a separation of 
sport from educational process that carries over to higher education and 
there poses one of the most serious questions facing intercollegiate 
athletics today: its relationship to the higher education process. And 
here too, at the secondary level can be seen the disappearance of the 
all-purpose coach, the individual who provided an integration of the 
big-time and low-profile sports simply because he ''taught" both* 

Hie effect of secondary education on intercollegiate athletics 
can be seen in other ways as well. College football and basketball 
are big-time in part because that Is what they are in secondary school 
and students bring their attitudes toward those sports with them to 
college. No wonder either that the student from the small town where 
high school sports events are "the only show in town," the only 
reasonably proficient live entertainment to which he and his parents 
have been regularly exposedi is more likely to go to the stadium than 
the little theatre. In a not-so-facetious comment i one observer noted 
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that th© Itgltimate theatre would not be in troubla in ^erica if it 
could somehow sponsor a "little theatre leagul^'V a conunent which leads - 
to the final point about secondary schools in relationship to college 
sports , , 

The attitude, of the nation *s schools toward athletics affects and 
is affactad by the attitudes of the coiramnities in which they exist. 
If as noted earlier there is diversity among the nation's more than 
2S00 higher institutions^ there are even greater differences among our 
more than 2Sj000 schools, differences which make generalizations both 
difficult and dangerous. Yet the fact remains that some of these schools 
exist in coiranunltles which sponsor little league programs which, with 
all their benefits and faults, serve to demonstrate to yomigsters the 
importance that adults attach to the world of sports and In conmiu- 
nitles out of which comes the win- at-any '-cost philosophy which infected 
the last Soap Box Derby — the same philosophy which has been at the 
root of so many of the problems of Intercollegiate athletics over so 
many years , 

It is obvious in any event that" on^ t^io^ to 4tudy ly^QAcoZZ^Qiatt 
oiht^tLQ^ wHt teue to Mk^ ^ptoMi^aaZty ^to aaaount not oyity th^ 
IntQAuU oi tht nationU ^monckuty ^ahooU btU aUo the. Inilumau thty 
exeW upon tht aonduct ao^ege 6poht6, 

MINORITIBS : ^e concerns of the Black coiroAinlty over the treatment of 
its brothers and sisters In connection with intercollegiate athletics 
are well-documented in the literature and in the press. They are 
summarized as follows In the "summary of findings** of Roscoe Brown's 
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paper "Racej Sport, and Academe - the Report of the Taik Force on the 
Black Athlete" which appears as Appendix D: "Specifically, the Task 
Force finds that theAt (lOMMmahtt evidenae, boik oi m IniomaZ 
and ^omaZ natu/iZp yokLck KtittoM dLU(^nAmlnat^on and mt^uaZ ^eatm&nt 
AJi cMJL^>Lc4 ^ Among these concerns are such things as: inadequate 
educational programs, lack of tutoring, failure of Black athletes to 
receive degrees in similar proportion to their white counterparts, 
inequitable treatment concerning financial aid, summer jobs, and jobs 
for wives, position stacking, playing quotas, social isolation, limita- 
tions on dress, political expression, and dating practice, lack of 
Black coaches and Black officials, limited opportunities for Black women 
athletes and concern for the breadth and scope of athletic programs in 
Black colleges," Appendix D should be read in its entirety! 

To the white ear that has been tuned in to developments on the 
athletic scene over the last several years these charges have a familiar 
but disconcerting ring; "familiar" because they have been heard since 
well before the Mexico City Olympics of 1968 but "disconcerting" because 
one likes to think that progress has been made. For instance, one only 
hail to look at the football teams from the state universities in the 
deep South to see that times have changes. Yet here is a group of 
knowledgeable, primarily Black college and university officials still 
contending that "racism permeates every segment of college athletics." 

In the opinion of many sociologists, including some of the nation's 

most prominent ones, and other sophisticated observers of the higher 

ft 

education scene, sports have played a leading role in the integration 
of previously segregated institutions* To support their belief, they 
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point to the disproportionately large number of Blacks playing on the 
nation's big-time college and university football and basketball teams. 
Some Blacks argue^ howeverj that this phenomenon is simply the result 
of the fact that young whites have many more success models to emulate 
than the young Blacks, who are exposed through /the media primarily to 
the professional Black superstars in those two sports; there aren't, 
they note, that many Black soccer or hockey or tennis or golf players 
in the intercollegiate ranks. And the success models, they go on to 
point out J aren't as confined to the sports world^for the young white 
as for the young Black; there are for the majority many success models 
in the worlds of business, science, and the arts of which the ghetto 
child is simply not aware. Yet the individual who exhorts him or her 
to break out is the sports star who comes back to coach on the neigh= 
borhood playground* 

But if the number of minority participants has reached a reasonable 
level (if not an acceptable level of on-campus treatment), there is still 
the concern so carefully documented by Dr. Brown and his fellow task 
force members that Blacks are not adequately represented in the field 
leadership, office administrative, team coaching, officiating, and media 
reporting aspects of intercollegiate sports. And there is the special 
case of Black women athletics within the more general women's CMpaign 
for equality of treatment in college sports* 

In summary, the findings of the Task Force on the Black Athlete 
suggest that, much as one would like to believe that his (and her) 
problems are pretty much behind us, the proposed national study Commis^ 
sion on Intercollegiate Sports will have to take carefully into general 
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account in its efforts the continuing concerns of the nation's minorities 
in connection with college athletics and into specific account in 
planning its overall research effort the particular recommendations for 
research on the Black athlete made by Dr, Brown and his colleagues — 
research which can help with questions like the following: What tkt 
zxtzni 0^ dl^ahMniMaJtLoyi a^almt the. BZaak athJt^^? What cuit ifee 
aaadmia peAiomancz and pe^^;£ence KateA E£acfe otMeiwf What 
a/it tht piobZm^ ^aazd by thz BJLaak mman athJtQte.? Me theAe. motj^h 
BZaak aoaake^ and olilQjMJUl pH^zdomlnantly Etocfe aoZZzgu 
su^^ejLing tn thoAA aompotUtion waMi otheA Zn^AituiZons ^oh. S£acfe 
athtttu? Me tiit mtdta playing ioAJi mXh ifee BZaak atfe£eief 

WOMEN I The most JjnpoKtmZ and ^oA-KzaahZng decent dzvziopmtnt on tha 
aoZZtgt 6poAt6 saana has bmn tka movrnzni to aakLzvz tqaaZ JULzatmant 
' ^oA iA)omtn In tha aondact o^ IntQAaoZZagt^t athZztLu ^ Mary McKeown's 
paper on "Women in Intercollegiate Athletics" CAppendix H) reports on 
the findings of her special inquiry in this regard* As suggested in 
the prefatory note particularly with respect to the appendices dealing 
also with economics and minorities j it is important that the reader 
expose him- or her-self to the totality and flavor of the original 
document. Further ^ any interpretation by the principal inquirer such 
as that which follows here is bound by definition to be suspect of male 
chauvinism* Be that as it may* the situation with respect to the 
achievement of equal rights for women in intercollegiate sports is an 
evolving one and could provide an effective contrast against which to 
gauge the true nature and extent of the problems that men have succeeded 
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in creating for themselves, 

MeKeown provides information^ on the average and in reference 
to particular institutions , that suggests some measure of the current - 
inequality of treatment that will have to be overcome if compliance 
with the provisions of the Educational Mendments Act of 1972 is to be 
achieved. It ''explicitly states that no person shall be excluded (on 
the basis of sex) from participation in any educational activity 
carried out by an institution which receives funds from the federal 
goveriment*" Her data suggest that in most Institutions an amount 
roughly equivalent to something between %% and 3% of the budget for 
men's intercollegiate athletics, with 2% as a reasonable median estimate, 
is spent on women's college sports • ITiis Is not to say that there are 
not enlightened coeducational institutions which spend as much as 40% of 
the total intercollegiate athletic budget on women. It is to say that 
McKeown's findings coincide with those of the principal inquirer in 
suggesting that A^nt^aott^gAJiiQ. othZeMa^ ioK mmm o^e m^uUtly 
ondeAf^^anaerf. Her recital of the history of college sports for women 
gives some clear evidence of why this is so* Her description of the 
lengths to which women in charge of college sports and women participatin 
in them have had to go in order to sustain their prograins puts the need 
for remedial action in human as well as financial terms* Her treatment 
of the changes that are taking place with respect to ''the mystique of 
the woman athlete" and that should be taking place with respect to the 
status of women in coaching and sports administration add still other 
dimensions to the forces for change. 

l^lle there are few persons who would dispute the propriety pf 
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the women's demands for equality of treatment in intercollegiate sports, 
there are differencas of opinion among woman as to how that equality 
should be achieved. It was the finding of the principal inquirer, for 
instance, that, while the women generally Interested in the movement 
appeared to be puBhing for equality on an integrated basis, the women 
in charge of college sports and the athletes participating in them have 
virtually without exception favored the achievement of equal treatment 
through separate-but-equal programs, McKeown points out another 
difference of opinion « Partially in response to a recent court action, 
the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (AIAW) changed 
its regulations which precluded participation by athletic scholarship 
holders in its championship events and "woman may now accept financial 
aid based on their athletic ability." It is interesting to note that 
this action was taken despite the fact that, in principle, "most AIAW 
members oppose athletic financial aid for athletes, men and women 
athletes alike." On the other hand women athletes themselves applaud 
the action; they feel they are entitled to the s^e treatment in this 
regard as men and appear therefore to resent such foot-dragging as is 
taking place on principle. 

On the matters of equal budgetary treatment and of availability of 
equal facilities there is no difference of opinion and it is the financial 
implications of this unanimity of opinion backed by Federal law that 
"terrifies many directors of intercollegiate athletics," McKeown*s 
discussion of the questions "Where will the money for women's programs 
come?" should be read in conjunction with Atwell's broader treatment 
of the subject in Appendix B, 
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Echoing the need to assure that the problems o£ men and women in 
relation to intercollegiate athletics need to be dealt with simul- 
taneously by the proposed naiLonat 4tudy coimission, McKeown's paper 
suggests that that body ^houZd dmt qae^tiom ^etottng to thz 

ikt aoYitAov2M^^ 0V2A ^yittgHatzd voMiU 6zpaHaiz^bu±-e.quaJL M^a^znt 
and QV2A the> mcmd oi ^^nane^tot aJA to cMZeteA, and to tht mmM by 
uohLch aoiZtgu and untvoMAXlu cm aomply i^iWi ifce mqu^mtnts oi 
ZUl^ IX oi tk^ Education knmdifnzyit^ Act oi 1972. 

THE COUNTERCULTURE I Early on in the course of the project, whan the 
chief inquirer was attempting to read himself into the literature of 
sports generally and intercollegiate athletics in particular j it 
appeared that the popular books fell into two classifications: those 
that favored the athletic establishment or culture and those that were 
against the establishment or culture — that were antl-astablishment 
or counter-culture in outlook. In retrospect and in review near the 
and of the inquiry, it would appear that there is no single counter- 
culture as such, that ifee^e M no Lu^^^ed i^ont aomrfUtte^d to b^uMgA^ng 
dou)n thz otWetcc OMtabZ^hmmt^ and indeed that that astabllshmant 
is pretty well entrenched and secure. 

Nevertheless, the people and the books who question the establishment 
and its conduct do pose food for very serious thought. There are, for 
instance, those who question the authoritarian values transmitted by most 
college sports and who suggest that more democratic approaches would be 
preferable, iTieir arguments are similar to those of the student protest 
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movement which call for the asiignment of greater authority and 
responsibility for the conduct of intercollegiate athletics to the 
students themselves. There are of course those who decry the exploitation 
of athletes but they exist within the establishment as well as without* 
And there are those who perceive spectator sports as a tool of the 
industrial complex, wielded in such a way as to keep the minds of the 
masses off the problems of society. Extreme perhaps in many respects, 
the literature of dissent should not be discounted in any major study 
of the intercollegiate sports world. It can serve to highlight many 
of the problems that are today in need of serious attention* 



PUBLIC ArriTUDES i The attitudes of the public toward intercollegiate 
athletics can be perceived in at least five contexts: the public as 
fan or spectator, the general public-at- large, and the public as 
represented in the courts, in the several state legislatures^ and in 
the U.S, Congress. 

The Public as Fan or Spectator : Despite a moderate but slowly diminishing 
number of pockets of exception i general public interest in intercollegiate 
sports appears to be diminishing in scope* Such interest as does exist 
tends to be focusing more and more on football and basketball* Such 
interest as continues to thrive is becoming locally concentrated in those 
pockets of exception which are the small cities having a big-time minority 
football team and no professional football franchise, and nationally 
concentrated on the weekly top ten (qt twenty) in the two big-time sports 
and on the post-season basketball championship tournaments and football • 
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bowl games, TTiese developments, aggravated by the growth of professional 
sports and accelerated by the nature of television progranmiing and press 
coverage, are having the effect of concentrating collegiate athletic 
power in a relatively few major institutions* Aspiration to stay in or 
break into this elite group in the interests of institutional public 
relations elevates the pressures for commercialism and brings with it 
the attendant excesses in the recruiting and subsidy of ^athletes. 

TTie public as spectator is of course the consumer group to which 
an intercollegiate athletic program must appeal as entertairaient if 
that program is to be self-supporting p Becau4e tho, pabUa LUie^ a- 
mnneA md ^wpponij^ \Mk aM paMom^z^ JtoaaJt iam add 6tUZ moihoA 
dJjn2MA.Qn to tht p^e44u/Le ioK vMatoKy, 

The Public^ as in "Public Relations" : For reasons which are not 
entirely clear and which might profitably be probed in the course of 
the proposed national study of intercollegiate athletics, pH^ortUnrndz 
^ ^po/M ^ zquat^d A.n Afte pabAie mind with amdmla mpatation and 
pKe^tLgt — or at least it is in the opinion of public relations experts 
in higher education, TTius, success in sports is seen as helpful in 
getting the name of the institution before the public, in attracting 
students, in hiring faculty, and raising money. ^ Certainly most insti- 
tutions that have tried to upgrade themselves academically in recent 
years, most of them large and most of them public, have accompanied the 
effort with new emphases on their sports programs* ThiU it is that 

ZoAg^ pubZla, beyond the potential sports spectators themselves, 
aZbo put6 tkt pKoM^uJiQ. on to totn. 
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The Courts 1 Carlos Alvarez concludes his report on the nature of 
the cases involving intercollegiate athletics iBB& Appendix A) with 
this observation, ^^kZ^ouQh tkt pLo^Qjnt aouAt aa^LoiU do not as oi thz 
pn.e4e,yvt aoMtAXute. a majon. th/imt to ^tfie 6tmatuA2. Aiitt^aoJU.tg4Mte, 
athtttlUp tt 44 a souAat ot ^naeAn whiak aoiM Imd to MdioaZ 
St/UL<^uAat ahangu if the system does not heed its warnings and adjust 
to the times, TTie ability of intercollegiate athletics to do so will 
depend on farsighted college administrators who understand what the 
present realities of college athletics are (as differentiated from) 
what they were twenty years ago*" 

This judgment is based on a review of the four contexts in which 
litigation currently exists: First ^endment litigation^ suits involving 
student-athletes and member institutions against the NCAA] cases dealing 
with injuries in intercollegiate athletics; and sex discrimination in 
amateur athletics » 

The last five years have witnessed the advent of the application 
of First Amendment rights to athletes , first in relation to high school 
students and then in relation to student-athletes at institutions of 
higher learning. Clearly established at this point is the judgment that 
"student-athletes have protection from abridgement of their First 
Amendmer^: freedoms*" Pjid it is likely that "of special relevance in 
future years will be the speech and assembly freedoms as student-athletes 
become more boisterous and concerned about their rights * . *" 

"Most .frequent litigation (however) * * * has dealt with actions 
involving the NCAA against its member institutions and student-athletes" 
and has "largely arisen from attempts by member schools and particularly 
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studant athletes to prevent enforcement of NCAA regulations. There are 
relatively few cases involving action against members as institutions 
but a substantial number invQlving the failure of student-athletes to 
meat NCAA eligibility requirements. ITie issue in the latter instances 
is the representation of the individual in the cases Involving him, 
nie courts have held that "his interest in participation in athletics 
are so substantial that they cannot be impaired without proceedings >^ 
which comply with the minimum standards of due process,'* After reviewing 
a number of such cases Alvarez forecasts that because "student athletes ^ 
and to a lesser degree institutions, have been fairly successful in 
attaining their desired ends through the legal system^ further litigation 
may be expected in the iimnediate future J' He suggests thatj if this 
trend continues, "schools and student athletes will look less toward 
the NCM as the final word in matters relating to intercollegiate sports* 

The cases involving injuries incurred in connection with inter- 
collegiate achletics have two bases. One involves negligence; the other, 
workmen's compensation. Because there are relatively few of the former, 
attention is focussed on the latter. In that regard it should be noted 
that one state supreme court has "upheld the position that a scholarship 
athlete j under certain circumstances, meets a requirement and is there- 
fore entitled to benefits mider the workmen's compensation act." Note 
should also be taken of the probability that the changes in financial 
aid practices with respect to student-athletes to a year-by-year basis 
(from the earlier custom of awarding a full four-year grant-in-aid) is 
liable to generate more litigation since "renewal , , . is mostly left 
up to . . , (individuals who will make the decision on the basis of) , . 
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criteria (whieh) will most likely include and be determined by athletic 
performance J' 

Litigation involving sex discrimination in Mateur athletics Is 
a relativaly new phenomenon but one whose growth is accelerating. While 
no court eases involving intercollegiate athletics were discovered to 
have been settled in the course of the inquiry^ it was learned that 
there are a good many cases involving interscholastic athletics whose 
outcomes may well have implications at the college level. It is unlikely, 
however, that intercollegiate athletics will be able for long to escape 
direct involvement. When it occurs, it is likely that the arguments 
will resemble those at the secondary level and that the complainant 
will have to "demonstrate a substantial interest at stake such as the 
educational value of competitive athletics, enhancement of personal 
reputation by participation or the improved instruction of coaching 
staffs , " 

In any event, it looks as though mxt im y^a/u uxLH bt ^WLClat 
onw In ike. aouAU io/i IntaAaoJU^glati. athZMa6, Certainly the proposed 
Commission on Intercollegiate Sports would be well advised to follow 
the course of the actions involved; perhaps it might ultimately be 
able to apply some special wisdom to their resolution. 

State Attitudes I Jerry Beas ley's paper on "Hie State Politics of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics" CAppendiK C) treats the relationships of inter- 
collegiate athletics to ih& Interests of governors, legislators, and 
statewide governing boards. In setting the stage he calls attention to 
the views of some that "athletics are (both) a buffer from the vagaries 
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of public sentiment (which) tend to focus society's attention on the 
periphery of the university while enabling controversial work of the 
faculty to continue (and) a common external focus (which helps distract) 
from jealousies and altercations . • . within the university." 

More usual of course are the views of those who suggest that there 
is a positive relationship between success in athletics and success in 
getting appropriations* Beasley notes j however^ that there is only 
'*a small and statistically insignificant positive relationship between 
the two , . . . (that) the impact of winning teams on the financial 
disposition of legislators is virtually imperceptible.'* Nevertheless^ 
he suggests that intercollegiate athletics are both "a manipulatable 
symbol for state politicians" and "a goblet issue" with which they can 
feel comfortable. 

In the first instance ^ some governors in some states having a 
single, clearly Identifiable, major public university have identified 
themselves with the intercollegiate athletic enterprise, Beasley cites 
several examples, among them one involving governors who have lent 
their prestige to the recruitment of athletes. Legislators on the 
other hand can be drawn into the field in response to their obligations 
to local communities which house public higher institutions. 

As "a goblet issue," intercollegiate athletics are much easier to 
understand, and to measure, than are the perfoiroances and products of 
class-room teaching* Because they are iinderstood, they are the most 
easily used "mirror" of higher education. As a result, he points out, 
"Until a reliable, comprehensible technology is developed for evaluating 
outcomes of the instructional process, legislators will have to content 
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themselves with a focus on the periphery of higher education." 

In commenting on ''legislative inaction" in regard to inter- 
collegiate athletics* Beasley suggests a number of reasons. One in 
particular echoed a concern heard several times in the course of the 
principle inquixy. His point is that institutions are willing "to 
accede to personal demands of legislators ... (to keep them from causin 
trouble) * , , to do relatively minor things which are important to 
him but unimportant to the university*" Free tickets and free membership 
in booster clubs were Instances cited to the principal Inquirer with 
the observation that* while legislators are not pennitted to take 
money from contractors doing business with the state, they are permitted 
"freebies" which just have to influence their attitudes toward the 
institutions on whose appropriations they must ultimately vote. A. 
second reason of course is that no state legislature wants to hamper 
its institutions in interstate competition and hence is perfectly 
willing to have problems for resolution in other forums such as the 
U.S, Congress or the national associations like the NCAA, 

Penultimately* Beasley predicts new md greater state attention 
to budgets, by legislators who decry the decline in local relevance 
(the fact that the rosters of many public university teams are showing 
"a marked increase in the number of out-of-state players") and by 
statewide governing boards whose "preoccupation with cost reduction" 
will inevitably lead them to college sports. The implication of his 
observation that while "most states have produced what is commonly 
known as 'a moMtm.pZmy io^ higher education^ not one . . . provides 
for the future of XnteAaoU^gAAtt athZttlc^^^ is an important one to 



keep in mind* (See also Appendix BO 

Finally he suggeats that '^the movement to root out discrimination 
against women in athletics'* calls attention to ''two significant factors 
which have to be considered when assessing the future, * , * First, 
having acquired the right to vote, students have an opportunity to 
affect political outcomes directly," If equality is not achieved for 
women in the conduct of college sports, there are routes of political 
access to the capitol. Second, there is apparently some question as to 
whether states may for long be able to continue to "yield responsibility 
for the regulation of intercollegiate athletics to national associations." 
(For other treatment of this subject see also Alvarez's paper, Appendix 
AO 

In a sense, aSX 4e£m4 ioK tht moment to be ^ttaHvoZy qtUet on 
4i^e-£eue£ {tWnt but -the ttkoMhood ^at acMoyi may soon buak 
OLtt In /L^pon6t to ^ImncAAZ p^obtms on, to tkt dmmd6 oi stadmis, 
paMl^uZanly In tkt IntoJiuU oi minoHMiM Md mmm, U aoMMlnly 
not to be di4counte,d. 

The U*S. Congress : Joseph Froomkln's provocative paper on "Sports and 
the Post "Secondary Sector" (see Appendix E) reports in its later sections 
on the reaent deliberations within the House of Representatives and the 
Senate regarding legislation designed to deal with the problems of 
amateur sports in general and with the NCAA-AAU feud [see below) in 
particular. Although the complications are so involved as to make further 
summary of them impractical here, several points brought out in this part 
of Dr. Froomkin's paper should be emphasiEed, First, in stating that 
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"^e i^dojml holt In aoJU^glate. hpoKt^ U itUt to fae o^mliltd,^^ he is 
predicting that there will be federal involvement. A CQnmiission on 
Intercollegiate Sports could provide one medium for participation by 
the educational coimunlty in the definition of that role. ' 

Secondi he notes the very special relevance to the several 
proposed pieces of legislation of the facts that college-based sports 
in the United States are managed by professionals , that this concept of 
the athletic manager is unique to the United States ^ and that "the 
professionallzation of college sports coaching ihakes it extremely 
difficult to Integrate our college athletic mwiagers Into the Miateur- 
dominated Oljnmpic Committee." Again, a broadly based Commission on 
Intercollegiate Sports could help In this Instance by reason of an 
advocacy of the interests of the educational comnunlty devoid of the 
self-interest of existing athletic agencies. 

Third, although national pride Is a motivating force behind 
the current calls for legislation, it would appear that the initiating 
concern was for the Interests of the Individual athlete involved (or ' 
barred from involvement) In International competition. 

FlnL^lly, Froomkln's paper calls for exploration of ways by which 
college athletics might cooperate with amateur athletics In contexts 
other than those directly related to Olympic and other international 
competition^ an exploration which could well be made under the aegis 
of the proposed Commission on Intercollegiate Sports. 

The Public in Summary ; In reviewing the public attitudes toward Inter- 
collegiate athletlci as treated in the five preceding subsections, note 
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might be taken of the fact that in three cases those relating to the 
public as spectatOTj the public-at-large, and the state legislatures 
the predominant focus is on the public Interest in behalf of the non- 
participant as spectator or cons^er or sponsor^ while in the other 
two — the courts and the Congress the emphasis has been morej 
though not exclusively, on the public interest in the protection of the 
rights of the participant, miis dl6tlnQM.on beM2.m 4iptatato^ 4.nt2/LUt6 
and pcuttLaipcLnt JMt^AoMt^ is an objribus one that muMt be ktpt ^ rrimd 
OM om pOYidoM iht pKobZom oi Ant2/LaoJU,24<£Ltt aM>teMc4} yet^ it is 
one that can often get lost in the discourse. Stilly it is an important 
distinction I for as far as big-time intercollegiate athletics are 
concerned a major worry is that non-participant interests have come to 
assume more importance in their conduct than the Interests of those 
for whom the sports are pre.^Lmably sponsored in the first place — 
that professional self-interest^ state pride^ national reputation^ and 
interest in ''the movement" (of Blacks or of women) i for example, have 
come to assume more importance in the conduct of intercollegiate 
athletics than the interests of the athletes themselves. 
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CONMERCIALISM, BNTERTAimiBNT, AND ETHICS 



Three o£ the major concerns which prompted the call for this inquiry^ 
and which appeared at the outset to have surfaced quite independently, 
turned out in the course of the inquiry to be inextricably Interrelated* 
They are that intercollegiate athletics have become too conmercialized, 
that big-time college sports have put higher education improperly in 
the entertainment business, and that the whole enterprise is Infected 
by unethical practicei.^ TTie interconnections, obvious in retrospect * 
are that the aome/LQAMA4m ^nt£AaoJUQ.g4jai2. athZMu i4 a imMon 
oi beMtg In 0it mteAia^ment bu44nu^ and that the me^UaaZ p^ettew 

CO^#!BRCIALISM IN INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS : Concern over commercialism 
in intercollegiate athletics is nothing new to higher education. It 
existed before and has existed since the 1929 Carnegie report. It 
was one of the primary reasons set forth in the call for this inquiry. 
Ironically, the charge is sometimes levelled by representatives of 
institutions which have Instructed their athletic directors to break 
even. Indaed most directors of big-time sports programs do not question 
the instruction] they have for the most part taken the goal of self- 
sufficiency for granted, Furthermore, the successful ones don't see 
what the financial fuss is all about. 

The fact remains, however, that legislators, college and university 
trustees, and presidents, not athletic directors and coaches, are 
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responsible for policy datermination and it is against them, when they 
establish a policy of finaneial self-support for a program of inter- 
collegiate athletics, that the charges should be levelled. Misdirected 
charges of commercialism by faculty members also have a hollow ring when 
one realizes that by reason of their very ielf-sufficiencyi where it 
still exists, athletics are not making demands on limited general funds, 
(So also, incidentally, do their expressions of ' concern about the 
recruiting of athletes. Recruiting of faculty members can be, and 
frequently is, a vicious process j and, unlike intercollegiate athletics, 
there is not even a code of proper behavior 0 

But regardless of where the impetus for comnercialism comes from, 
it does exist and does have serious by-products. It puts the athletic 
department in business as business, in this case in the sports entertainment 
business with its peculiar (that is, different from the rest of the 
entertainment world) emphasis on winning. Seasoned athletic directors 
point out that success is dependent on many factors, but that chief 
among them is winnings which is in turn a function of te^ schedules 
involving "representative*' opponents, good coaches i good athletes, and 
good weather. Because commercial success i a break-even operation, depends 
so heavily on better- than-break-even records i it is no wonder that 
athletic departoents seek winning coaches and that they in turn go to 
such lengths to recruit student athletes. 

In short, one finding of the inquiry is that tht QAlu oi angt^h 
about iht ovQAmphah^ on yoMmUng, and afaoat the. gMt^ng aomti]zH.aZaLUfn 

faig-iune ao£ieg£ 6poHt4 of which that overemphasis is a function, 
6houZd fae dMgctgd not at tliz a^Zotta utabjLUhmtnt but at 0it 
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tzgl&ZatoAs, Mu^t^Up and admmUtMiton^ who today dmmd i/ioi Int^- 
aoZlzg^Lai^ cMtttt4.c dtpa/Umzni^ 4uppo4i themoZva^* A national study 
should undertake to tost the validity of this finding and to make 
racommendations about ways in which institutioni can eithar abandon or 
rationalize their break-even policies, 

INTBRCOLLEGIATE ATHLBTICa AS ENTERTAINMENT : Concern about the role of 
big-time intercQlleglate athletics in the field of entertaimient was one 
of the primary considerations leading to the call for this inquiry* 
Accordingly* one of the questions raised regularly in the course thereof 
was '*Do colleges and imiverslties have either the need or the responsi- 
bility to provide public entertainment through the medium of inter- 
collegiate sports (for inst^cej the private institution to its alraml 
or the publicly supported institution to the taxpayers)?" There turns 
out to be a wide difference of opinion, the implications of which should 
be the subject of careful scrutiny in a national study. 

TTiere is no doubt, however, that fcf^-^Aa?ie aoiZzge. ^pOHth p/LOgwm 
oAt in fact Zn tht e*tieAi^nw?e*^ fau4^e64 wheMeA the.y ttk^ It on. not. 
Presidents, athletic directors, coaches, and even faculty athletic 
representatives speak openly about "competing for the entertaininent 
dollar," TTieir concern about the inability to raise ticket prices to 
keep pace with rising costs is rooted in the fear that further increases 
would force the consumer to find other uses for his limited entertainment 
dollars and to partake of his college football by television if at all* 

It however, on tkt d46m 0^ whothoA ^hcuZd bt In tkt 
bui^hiu^ tn thz ^fUut plaai. that optnion^ dtiioA^ Those who argue 
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against the proposition do so mainly on the philosophical ground that 
public entartairunent is neither traditionally nor properly a function 
of higher education, period* Tlios© who support the proposition do so 
on essentially three groimds. Firsts lika it or not| the institutions 
have assumed a responsibility which they cannot now abdicate. The 

second ground is economic. Even though college sports may not pay for 

i ... 
themselves, they provide a focus for alunmij ta^ayer and legislator 

attention which has an indirect pay-off In general financial support 
for the Institution, The third argument is philosophical and rests on 
the {logic that colleges and universities have traditipnally and proper 
been providing entertainment of many kinds over the years, Tliey see 
inconsistency In the logic of those who find lectures, concerts, 
recitals and plays acceptable but disapprove of football* They find 
Intercollegiate sports, blg-tlme and low-prof ile, less corrupting 
on the whole than some other features of higher education, And they 
call attention to the desirability of an Institution's cultivating a 
variety of constituencies for economic support and that big-time 
sports In particular attract such support* 

Without attempting to labor all the subtleties here,- it never- 
theless Is obvious that I while low-profile football is much closer 
than big-time programs to these other fields of entertainment provided 
to the community at large by colleges and universities, the element 
of having to win or lose does set athletics apart from other forms of 
entertainment, (TTieodore Lowi's paper. Appendix G, contains an 
Interesting commentary on the relationship between sports and the 
theatre as entertainment forms . ) 
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The. AjiquAM^ £omd vaMdity In ^e a/Lgmmt& oi botk Qjamp& md 
4aggw^6 thz -444ue io/i aon&MdeAatMn in a national study 4^ ^^lattd 
not to ipont^ tnttMoMmtnt 04 znt^MijoLLmtviZ but to &poHZh tntQA^uLmtnt 
06 btg biutn^i. 

PROFESSIONAL SPORTS THE MBDIA i Hie commercial success, or lack' 
thereof^ of big- time intercollegiate athletics is influenced by the 
competition from profassional sports for the entertainment dollar 
and .by the coverage given to college sports by the media* 

Professional Sports : The rapid growth of profeisional sports since 

World War II has had a marked effect on intercollegiate athletics. 

As noted elsewhere * they have siphoned off newspaper interest and 

concentrated what is left in the big-time * big-college sports of 

football and basketball. They have created standards of entertainment 

performance that are different from those at the college level* They 
I 

have opened up, or at least greatly enlarged, career opportunities* 
And they have been instrumental in establishing unrealistic success 
models for many of the nation's minority youth* 

Most important in the conteKt of commercialism, however, 
p/LOio^^tondl ^poKt^ havt pKov^dtd an aUoAnatAjje, ottMLC^on ioK th^ 
4po^^ tnteAtcUmznt doi^^ and mn* Except in Los Angeles, there is 
not a financially successful big-time Intercollegiate football program 
in a city with a professional football franchise* TTie two Big 10 
progrMis in the deepest financial trouble are the only ones in head- 
to-head competition with pro teams. As noted elsewhere, it is believed 
that professional football could drive college football off the air 
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if it wanted to. But because the colleges provide a training ground 
for profeisional players j the pro franehiias want to keep what some 
refar to as their gridiron farm fystam turning out raw material for 
their consumption, Racognizing this motivationj some obi ervers of the 
sports scene ar© suggesting that ways and means be found for generating 
professional sport support for college athleticsi they see the pro- 
self -imposed ban- on Saturday television as insufficient* 

Provision of such support would of course create problems of 
distribution. Support on a per head basis (for instancei providing 
to an institution one scholarhip for each athlete who makes a regular 
season squad) would only intensify the recruiting of high school 
athletes I itself already a process suspected of excess. Conversely^ 
because not all college football programs produce pros^ support 
across the board to all colleges does not appear to make sense either. 
Exploration of soma middle grounds within the context of a broader 
search for bases of cooperation! seems called for at this time. 

Because colleges and universities* athletic programs were there 
first, their supporters have tended to perceive professional sports as 
an intrusion. Certainly their actions in building barriers between 
professional sports personnel and the collegiate athletic comnunity 
confirm this attitude. For instance, one of the arguments used in 
explaining the NCAA rule against allowing colleges and universities 
to rent their stadium to professional football teams went like this: 
"We don't allow our players or coaches to associate with the pros, I 
see no reason why we should deny them the chance and then let the 
institutions do so." Many in the college sports world act generally 
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as if they ar© convinQed that the pros are out to ruin intercollegiate 
athletics , 

i 

Conversations with individuals from the professional side in the 
course of the inquiry would, however, seem to suggest just the opposite, 
niey recognize the college ranks as their source of raw player material , 
What they may not so clearly recognize is the possibility that colleges 
may be training their future constmier - spectators as well. As Froomkin 
points out in Appendix ""nie increasing popularity of basketball and 
football as spectator sports has never been convinclngiy linked to the 
fact that a growing number of persons in our population who have 
attended or graduated from post-secondary institutions have had 
increased exposure to those two sports. Hie hypothesis is extremely 
attractive! however*" 

¥oK pioiQAhloYwUL ^pont6 then, paHtZcwtmJ^ ^ooibaJLl md 6a^feetoa££, 
^ M Mfnpo^ayit that tiioAt b(L ^t/iong ^nt^AaoZZtQlatz pKoghM^h u;/te4e 
pottntJjoJL piayoM mn fae tmlntd md ob^wj^d md wfce^e o^OMm^ can 
be deuetoperf* Given this stake in the success of college sports, 
professional owners, general managers and coaches appear willing to sit 
down with athletic and administrative representatives from colleges and 
universities to work out patterns of cooperation which would lend support 
to college-level activities , For exMple, professional franchises 
oversubscribed for season tickets might give priority to Individuals 
holding season tickets for the local college teams* Sequential showing 
of college and pro coach television programs could attract attention to 
the former's teams. Possibilities in terms of financial cooperation 
(for which read "support-*) have been noted above, In working with the 
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press, professional rapresentatives could help by calling explicit 
attention to interGOllegiate competition. In any event a national 
study could well serve as the medium for jo4Mt txptOM^On by th€ 
pH.o£2^4Monat md aoiZzg^-tzveZ ^poHt6 voo^lM oi these and other mys cmd 
mmn& by wkLoJi the. ^oHmoji touZd heZp sappoA^ tht JbMm. a muah- 
needed ^ijoibUXzoM.on oi tkz spo^^ ertie^ttetnmeni faw^nw^* 

Television s The advent and growth of television have added new problems 
and new dimensions to some old ones for the world of intercollegiate 
athletics • In various ways it exerts very direct control on the conduct 
of televised athletic events, determining when games shall start and 
when commercial time-outs will be called* In its choice of days, that 
is by not televising professional football games on Saturday afternoon 
and Friday evening and by not showing college games on Friday evening, 
the medium supports an uneasy truce Miong interscholastlc, intercollegiate 
and professional football. In this context it is seen also as professional 
sports* answer to the suggestion that they should contribute dollars to 
the support of the institutions which screen and train their players. 
The pros argue that by not competing with the NCAA In the Saturday football 
market, they are in fact making such a contribution. And they are not 
only losing the money they could earn from such exposure (experience 
suggests that in a head-to-head competition with college events the pros 
would win) but they are also filling the colleges' coffers with those 
same lost dollars. 

But Saturday coverage is a mixed blessing. TTie televised game may 
be a more attractive alternative then the hometown college game and, 
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unless that college ii one of the few that does not charga for admission, 
a less e^^ensive one. On the other hand, the televised game does pump 
welcome dollars into the support of intercollegiate athletics^ sonie 
of it generally to support of the services provided through the national 
athletic associations and conferences j some of it to tJie other members 
of the conferences of the participating teams j but the largest share of 
it usually to the teams on the tube, which got there because they are 
successfol* Television thus adds to the pressure on coaches to produce 
winning teams. 

It has less direct and more subtle influences as well* Some 
sociologists claim that it engenders a passive consiMerlsm which takes 
people out of participation > a claim being refuted at least among 
today's college-age population by their growing interest in intramural 
and club sports^ At the same time, television has served to stimulate 
the growth of professional sports in the United States and, in doing so, 
has affected intercollegiate athletics in several ways. Because of the 
national and sometimes international character of the big-time 
professional leagues, their events are capable of regularly generating 
a national interest, a phenomenon on which the colleges can capitalize 
1 only briefly in their post-season bowl games and championship tourna- 
ments. According to some, the televising of certain sports adds a 
sophistication to spectatorshlp which makes the public at large less 
satisfied with performance at the college level and therefore more 
likely, given a professional alternative, not so spend its entertinnment 
dollar on intercollegiate games* Others would hardly call it sophisti- 
cation in calling attention to college hockey crowds that try to goad 
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players into fights like those that they see on the tube. 

Television also serves to influence the popularity of sports , 
Gymnastics, for initance, received a great boost as a result of the 
televising of the 1972 Olympics, In the sMi© way, however, it seryes 
to generate interest among boys and girls, young men and women, in 
the more regularly broadcast sports and thus to perpetuate the importance 
of the big- time sports as opportunities for both viewing and playing, 
TTiere are those, for instance, who believe that in their televised 
appearances, professional black football and basketball stars come 
through as success models to their younger brethren and thereby help 
to set unrealistic career goals for a great many of them. And, of 
course, television has served to focus the attention of the press on 
professional sports, the collegiate winners, the bowl gwnes, and 
championship tournaments and to divert it from intercollegiate 
athletics broadly perceived, 

TTie Press : The effect or influence of the nation's press is variously 
perceived as negative toward, disinterested in, uninformed about, 
captive of, and irresponsible toward Intercollegiate athletics. 

The charges of disinterest and lack of information are made in 
the light of the emphasis of the major city newspapers on professional 
Sports. Coaches and athletic directors complain that public interest 
in college sports is dulled and attendance at intercollegiate events 
diminished because most space on most sports pages is devoted to 
professional teams. Women complain that what minimal coverage is given 
to their sports is replete with evidence of male chauvinism. Hie press 
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responds o£ course that It is only giving the public what it wants. 
These charges are a far cry from those which characteriied the 1929 
Carnegie report which decried the overemphasis given to the Importance 
of intercollegiate athletics by the nation's press, ITie fact is that 
today's press concentrates its attention to college sports on the 
"top ten." 

Hie charge that press eats out of the hand that feeds it is 
leveled against sports writers in smaller cities which are the homes 
of the successful big-time university programs. The arguments here 
are that close association with an athletic department leads Inevitably 
to familiarity and then to prejudice and that unless the local sports- 
writer caters to the winning coachj the latter will freeze him out 
of inside dope. This charge is similar to that mounted against members 
of the big city press assigned to cover professional teams. 

The charge of irresponsibility is made by newspaper people who 
are not sportswriters and by others * It is based on the certainty 
that sportswriters are aware of the dirty tricks that are being played 
in the recruitment and subsidy of athletes and on the judgement that 
those writers are abdicating their responsibility to expose. That they 
fail to do so is attributed to the belief that they would expose a 
scandal of such major proportions that it would put big=time inter- 
collegiate athletics and them out of business* 

Ironically the charge of negativism is lodged against a growing 
cadre of mostly younger writers who have taken it upon themselves in 
the press and in the literature to comment upon intercollegiate athletics, 
not simply to report them. Spawned in the era of campus protest, they 
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have called muny of the exeessss In IntercQllegiat© athletics to 
public attention but generated little in the way of public response. 

Thm fact remains j however, that press coverage, its lack thereof 
or its nature, does have an influence on intercollegiate athletics* 
(^d the fact also remains that this section was written before The 
New York Times series on recruiting in intercollegiate athletics 
was initiated on March 10, 1974. The contents as well as the fall-out 
will be interesting to observe 0 

Radio : Radio today plays an important though less prominent part 
than television and the press on the intercollegiate athletics scene. 
In its news coverage, it is taking the SMe tack and having the same 
effect as the press in concentrating national interest on the top 
teams in the big-time sports. However, in its events coverage it is 
much more catholic and much less concentrated in its coverage. 
Because of its relatively low cost as compared with television, it 
provides an opportunity for local or college stations to broadcast . 
away games back to the home campus and conmiunlty. At the state level 
in instances where there are more than one state university, state-wid< 
radio coverage of football and basketball is a prize sought by 
institutions vieing for public interest and support (for which read 
"funds") . It is a force not to be overlooked in any study of inter- 
collegiate sports. 

COMPETITIVE BXCBSSES i External competition from professional sports, 
selective treatment by the media, pressure from alumni and the public 
have all combined to put big-time collegiate athletic programs into 
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competition with each other not only on the playing field but in the 
market for entertainers/performers/athletes. The need to win on the 
field has thus led to those ethical problems in the recruiting, 
financial subsidy, and on-campus care-=and-' feeding of college athletes 
which formed one of the basic sets of consideration leading to the call 
for this inquiry. In the course of the inquiry no one has been found 
who dLUputeA tht ex^ienae saak pMbZeM) iA)hat ^ at 444 X6 thuA 

To reduce what could easily become a polemic to a partial listing, 

violations which come to the attention of the inquiry team include, 

but are by no means confined to, the following: 

altering high school academic transcripts 

threatening to bomb the home of a high school principal 

who refused to alter transcripts 
changing admissions test scores 

having substitutes^ including assistant coaches, take 
admissions tests 

• offering Jobs to parents or other relatives of a prospect 

• promising one package of financial aid and delivering another 

• firing from a state job the father of a prospect who 

enrolled at other than that state's university 
"tipping*' or otherwise paying athletes who perform 

particularly well on a given occasion and then 

on subsequent ones 
providing a community college basketball star with a 

private apartment and a car 
providing a quarterback with a new car every year, his 

favorite end with a *'tip," and the interior lineman 

with nothing 

getting grades for athletes in courses they never attended 
enrolling university big-time athletes in junior colleges 

out'Of-season and getting them grades there for courses 

they never attended 

• using federal work study funds to pay athletes for 

questionable or non-existent jobs 
getting a portion of work study funds paid to athletes 
'^kicked back" into the athletic department kitty 

• forcing injured players to '/get back In the game" 
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Tfee ia^ that sjloUtlom pMyzd tht 4ame Kolt am gme/iaMng tht 
s^dlu Hading to tkz 1929 CoAntglz K2,poHt md the. 7952 ACE tUont and 
yzt pzHMl^t m moKt v^uZtnt iom today ^uggoJ^t^ a ^omldahtz QhatltnQQ, 
to the national study that must be mounted in order, at least in part, 
to deal with them. 

The existence of such violations is admitted by those involved 
in intercolltgiata sports and documented in press reports and the 
files of the several national associations and athletic conferences. 
The admissions, however, never relate to the CMipus or conference or 
region of the admittee. It is always another coach^ another president's 
institution, another conference^ or another region that is guilty. 
Conceivably, the alumni or booster club could be doing something 
unethical but no one in authority "on our campus'* is aware of them. 

Financial Aid in Intercollegiate Athletics ^ Perhaps the saddest 
self-commentary by the athletic establishment about the state of its 
own morality appears in the controversy surrounding the award of 
financial aid to athletes. At the 1973 NCAA rn^nvention a proposal 
was presented calling for the abolition of fidl-ride grants-in-aid 
and the adoption of a policy calling for the award of financial aid 
to student athletes on the basis of need, T\^?o reasons among others, 
were advanced in support of the proposal. One, it is standard 
practice with respect to virtually all other students* This argument 
makes good sense, particularly to those who decry special treatment of 
athletes. In fact, most people in the educational community but 
outside the athletic establishment are all for it and can't understand 
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why it is not standard practice in the first place. Two, it saves 
money* This potential result is attractive to some inside the 
establishment. 

One large^ big=time, independent institution visited in the 
course of the Inquiry suggested an experience roughly as follows: 
Under NCAA regulations it could award $600,000 in athletic grants- 
in-aid. Because it^ like most private institutions, has much higher 
tuition than its public counterparts, it needs considerably more 
scholarship money to support a given athlete. By not awarding all 
the grants-in-aid that it was entitled to and by making some of the 
awards it did make partial instead of full ones, the institution got 
by with $40n 000. If it had used the formula of the College Scholarship Service 
for computing need and made its awards on that basis, it would haye 
cost only $200,000, 

With two such compelling arguments on its side, why was the 
proposal rejected? It was turned down in 1973 and again in 1974 
because ih^ b^g-timz 4.ntmaoiZggXate. athtoMa e^tabtUhintyit on 
balmcQ. dOQ^n't t/itut AXSoZi, The argument was that such a policy 
would generate even more under-the-table payments than now exist. 
Note not only the admission that they now exist but also the opinions 
that the pressure to win is so great that coaches would exceed the 
need formula and that athletes would accept such awards, (The 
qualification relating to "big-time-' in the second sentence above is 
an important one. At the 1974 NCAA convention, the Division III 
colleges at least voted to go with an aid-according=to-need policy,) 

In any event ^4ae g^yiM-Mn-cLLd v2Mu^ cuLd-ba6td'-on^ne,td 
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pK0mU24i to ^moA^n a aoriMova/alal one and one to which the attention 
of the proposed national study Commission on Intercollegiate Sports 
might profitably be given. 

Medical Concerns : Although problems related to the medical aspects 
of intercollegiate athletics represented a major concern in the study 
underlying the 1929 report in the sense that injuries reflected an 
unethical exploitation of athletes, the topic neither appeared as part 
of the rationale for the mounting of this inquiry nor surfaced without 
prompting as a matter of moment during the course thereof. In 1929 
the focus was on football injuries* Subsequent advances in medical 
knowledge, training methods, and protective equipment have tended 
generally to allay concerns on that score* Meanwhile, a review of the 
literature and the solicitation of opinion during the course of the 
inquiry suggest that a new generation of problems has appeared* 
They include the following charges: That the pressure to win has 
prompted some athletic staffs to employ newly developed short=term 
medical treatment (in order to get players back In the game) at the 
risk of long-term disability* TTiat the use of artificial turf has 
introduced a set of medically related problems (injuries, burns, 
infections) which, while different from those incurred on grass, are 
in the aggregate more severe* That an improper and excessive use of 
drugs has developed partiGularly of new drugs to build up strength 

or to add weight. 

In the matter of sports^related injuries, prevailing opinion 
appears, as already noted, to be that advances in medicine, training, 
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and equipment have served to diminish the incidence of those serious 
and disabling injuries with which the 1929 report was concerned. 
Despite the improvements j however, research and experimentation 
designed to find ways for reducing still further the number and 
severity of such injuries is continuously in progress. 

In the matter of opportunistic use of short-term medical treatment, 
the charges have most often been initiated by former athletes, Tliey 
are seldom made or confirmed by the athletic establishment , and then 
only in the most general terms about someone else's institution. 
The fact remains ^ however^ that in soliciting opinion with regard to 
serious problems facing college sports^ discussion of this particular 
subject was not initiated either by institutional staff members or 
by athletes, past or present. Furthermore, it did not emerge without 
prompting as one of the factors involved in the exploitation of 
athletes, (For treatment of the legal issues involving medical 
problems arising from intercollegiate athletics sea Alvarez's report 
in Appendix A,) 

In the matter of medical problems related to the use of artificial 
turf J there seems to be wide divergence of opinion. Those opposing its 
use argue that considerations relating to finances (it costs less to 
maintain) and aesthetics (i'^ looks better on television) have been 
allowed to override those related to the physical well-being of the 
athletes, TTiose favoring its use admit that artificial turf has 
created its own new brand of Injuries but opine that they are on 
balance less severe than those, particularly knee injuries, suffered 
on natural turf. And they generally feel that, while its maintenance 



costs have turned out to be higher than those aisociated with grass, 
the fact that the surface can be used 24 hours a day (while grass 
must be protected) makes the new surfaces a wise investment. 

In the matter of the use of drugs In college sports^ the 
results of the inquiry suggest that^ as is happening in the society- 
at^large, the *^drug problem" is on the decline* TTiose within the 
athletic establishment generally agree that there was a period of 
extensive experimentation with certain new drugs a few years backj 
but believe that that period has to all intents and purposes ended. 
Nevertheless J it has been recognized as a matter worthy of special 
continuing consideration by the NCAA and is under study at this time. 

In summary J while the. mtdLLacitly K^lattd p/LobJtom oi lyt^maoJlJLzglate. 
cMZoM^cJi oAz not gmoAaZty peAapJ.vzd M aon6titijM.ng a mattoA o£ moijoK 
conae^n <xi tifUM tJjntp they nevertheless appear as a result of this 
inquiry to be of sufficient importance to warrant specific attention 
in a national study. 

The Incidence of Competitive Excesses ^ But to return to the main theme 
of this section, the volume, or more properly the volumetric nature 
(the numbers, the kinds, and the number of each kind) of unethical 
practices is subject to wide difference of opinion. The NCAA officials 
concerned with enforcement report ^ for instance, that most of the 
violations reported to them have to do with recruiting (because that 
is where institutions can keep an eye on each other) but that probably 
the greater number and certainly the more serious occur in the academic 
and financial care and feeding of athletes once they are enrolled (and 
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out from under scrutiny by other institutions) . Confarenco and national 
association officials point to their files for volumetric data. These 
sources suggest that the number is relatively small but the investigators 
admit that there are undoubtedly more violations than are reported to 
them for review, particularly again of the on-campus variety. 

College and university presidents tend to fall into three groups: 
those who avoid the subject^ those who talk about it but are not 
cone rned about the situation, and those who are alarmed, TTie degree 
of the latter 's alarm is evident in some of the solutions that are 
proposed, from a dramatically enlarged NCAA Investigatory force to the 
abolition of intercollegiate football, basketball, and hockey. 
Athletic directors and coaches normally generalize in admitting that 
unethical practices do exists but the great majority of those reached 
In this inquiry indicated that they believe that the number of 
violations is relatively small. Secondary school personnel echo this 
same belief. 

On the other hand, virtually without exception, the recent 
college graduates who were interviewed in the course of the inquiry 
as recent participants in big-time football and basketball charged 
that violations are flagrant and widespread. They name people, places, 
and events. Tliey agree with the NCAA observation that more violations 
probably take place in the care and feeding than in the recruiting of 
athletes. And they indicate that alumni, boosters, and friends are 
response.; for most of them. But while they believe that athletic 
directors and coaches may not know specifically who Is doing what for 
whom^ they are strongly of the opinion that the staff has at the very 
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least to have a general idea of what is going on and was probably 
responsible for genarating the "what" in the first place. 

In reBponse to these charges by athletes i coaches and athletic 
directors point out that their experience suggests that the players, 
past and present, tend to exaggerate. For instance, when returning 
former athletes are asked about the incidence of violations that 
occurred when they were participating they will frequently first make 
general accusations of a sweeping nature but then back down when 
questioned about specifics. 

While the findings made in the course of this inquiry are 
obviously not conclusive, there appears to be sufficient evidence 
to suggest that th^ eiWaot pn.obtm6 KoMUng to the. Ke.cAuAMMg, 
6ubhMdy, md on-- campus cokz and imding pa/Liiu.payi£6 am fa^g-i^e 
aoZZtg^ 4poKt^ o/te 4qa^ou4 enoug/i, both ktnd and niMbeJL, to 
waMjM^ tilt mounting oi a nattonaZ 6tudy oi Jj^^aoZt^Qtatt atht^ticu — 
and so to warrant on their own account and without regard to the 
financial and other problems besetting the field. The principal 
inquirer believes, however, that those problems cannot be dealt with 
in isolation - - in isolation either from the commercial, entertainment 
related influences which have exacerbated them and which are dealt with 
above or from the economic and educational considerations which ar^e 
treated below. 
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CONTROLLING COMPETITION 



The existence of conipetitive excesses is of course nothing new to 
intercollegiate athletics. Indeed, they constituted the major impetus 
for the 1929 Carnegie and the 1952 ACE reports. Education's recourse 
has been to use athletic associations and conferences as regulatory 
mechanisms for the control of the collegiate sports entertainment 
business. Before commenting on their effectiveness in fulfilling 
that role, one introductory comment needs to be made and explained, 
Comm2AQAMZi6m ^ not ikt only mo^vation ion. (joarybing to wAn* 

WINNING PER SB : One of the most persistent criticisms of intercollegiate 
at?iletics has to do with the emphasis on winning. As noted above, the 
overemphasis is most often attributed by the critics to institutional 
commercialization of college sports and the consequent need to win in 
order to make money* The point must be made, however, that is is not 
the only cause. Also involved are the individual commerical or 
professional interests of coaches, particularly younger ones aspiring 
to advance. Their ambitions affect the programs in which they are laboring 
at any given moment, small «or big-time alike. And yet those two 
motivations do not account fully for the emphasis on victory that 
pervades the college sports scene. Many older coaches of minor sports, 
secure in their assignments, crave it. Some junior college coaches 
with tenure in the physical education department, to which they can 
return full time at any time, recruit like mad in order to build 
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winning teams* Even the participants want to win. In other words, 
the conunercialiim of institutions and the anibitions o£ individuals 
are not the only causes of the emphasis on winning in college sports; 
even^^ the aommmalatUm wM^e mon.cMe.d, Ae uUjLI to ^In muZd 
mdoubt^dty 6titt pKodum waea^w, aaa4e ZyutLtuMom to a^iocZate 
tn oKdoA to mafee KuZu to dml ^oaMi tkt exeW4e6, md aomp^ aoadioM, 
6omz 0^ tkm at l2.aMt^ to takt ZAhzAtLu i^ith thost ^u£^. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES : Institutions and individuals 
associate with each other in a variety of organizations concerned with 
Intercollegiate athletics. There are four national and two large 
regional associations of colleges and universities j plus a number of 
smaller institutional subgroupings or conferences] and there are a 
number of national professional associations, one for athletic directors 
and one each for coaches in a variety of sports. All are concerned with 
much more than the regulation of intercollegiate athletics the 
institutional associations and conferences with all the aspects of 
external administration ard the professional associations with the 
provision of services to their members. But all are in varying degree 
concerned with the regulatory process. 

The National Associations of Institutions ^ The four major national 
institutibnal associations are the National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation (NCAA), the National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA) , 
the National Junior College Athletic Association (NJCAAJs and the 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (AIAW) . TTie two 
large regional bodies are the Eastern College Athletic Conference (ECAC), 
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which acts both as a regional NCAA of sorts and for many of its members 
as a conference in the more usual sense, and the California Jimior 
College Athletic Association (C JCAA) , which represents a major portion 
of the two-year colleges which do not belong to the NJCAA, Recognizing 
the unique roles filled by the ECAC and the CJCAA on the national scene 
in connection with men-s athletics and the limited experience of the 
newly formed AIAW in connection with women's sports, discussion in 
this section deals with the NCAA^ the NAIA, and the NJCAA* 

All three provide a variety of services to their members, the 
NCAA sponsoring the most ambitious. It sponsors or supports information, 
training, scholarship, research, legislative, and legal services; 
maintains a film library and keeps official statistics; is responsible 
for the playing rules in thirteen intercollegiate sports; represents 
its members in the televising of college games; sponsors post-season 
tournaments and regulates the competition in them and in bowl games; 
and enacts legislation to deal nationally with athletic problems, 
particularly those relating to the recruitment and subsidy of athletes, 
and maintains an enforcement program to deal with infractions of 
legislated rules. The NAIA and the NJCAA appear to concentrate more 
of their associational efforts on post-season tournaments and relatively 
less on the promulgation and enforcement of rules i TTie charge is often 
heard against the NCAA that it similarly expends too much of its effort 
on post-season championship tournaments and its television program. 
Because most of the association -s income is derived from these two 
sources, and the lion's share thereof by the tournaments j the observation 
is not surprising i the funds produced thereby are needed to support all 
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the other activities of the organization^ including its enforcement 
program. IndiMbznt upon iho6t who aa££ an ^nc^eo^e 
m£oKamtyit tiio^ of the NCAA ^4 weed to ^ugge^t wkoAt tht 
ntcLUSOAy ^und6 to undm^nJX^ aan fae iomd and u)kat othM. mhtky 
NCAA aattv^tMe^ ^houM fae au/utailzd* 

Membership statistics for the NCAA are discussed above in the 
section on *'the taxonomy of institutions." The other major national 
athletic association for men, NAIA^ which was founded in 193S 
" . , , to champion the cause and promote the interests of the colleges 
of moderate enrollment and sound athletic philosophy and program," 
has approximately 565 members, none of whom would qualify as big-time. 
The membership is divided into 32 Districts which tend to be confined 
to individual states or groups of adjoining states. As earlier noted, 
some NAIA institutions also hold membership in Division II or III of 
NCAA, A cursory examination of membership lists suggests that among 
ECAC institutions in the Northeast (NCAA Districts I and 11), for 
example, perhaps as many as 10% hold memberships in both NCAA and 
NAIA. This figure, however, is probably low since NAIA's chief 
strength appears to be in the South and Midwest. 

Athletic Conferences : Intercollegiate athletics have bean responsible 
for the formation of a number of all-purpose institutional groupings 
designed to deal with common educational programs. For instance, the 
Ivy League and the Associated Colleges of the Midwest are outgrowths 
of associations formed initially to deal with athletic problems* The 
Committee on Institutional Cooperation of the Big 10 and iK;^ Uiuv* ;.sity, 
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an agency concerned with CQOperativ© efforts at the graduate level, 
is an amalgain of the Big 10 before Michigan State was admitted to and 
after the University of Chicago withdrew from that athletic conference. 

The athletic concerns which brought these and other conferences 
into being had to do with matters such as scheduling, eligibility, and 
thr^ provision of officials. Many of them have imposed on top of the 
rules adopted nationally under the aegis of the NCAA, NAIA, and NJCM 
more restrictive regulations in connection with the recruiting and 
subsidy of athletes* 

TTie modus operandi of these aort^eAewee gK0upJjig6 differ with 
athletic directors, faculty, athletic representatives and presidents 
differentially involved in their governance structure. By and large, 
however, they muM appta/L to pKovZdz ttia. sq^mq 4.n wkLck, a 
aoJU.zgt OK uM.v2M4Xy pKoMldMt Qotng to pay cMtrMon to ^*ite^- 
aoJLlzg^Atz aihZa^c^ at attp ht pays 'Hiey provide a forum of 

reasonable size in which chief executives facing similar problems 
(athletic and otherwise) can effectively get together to discuss 
common concerns* Because of the presidential interest generally 
shown in the league context, the several athletic conferences could 
prove useful as a mechanism for engaging presidential attention toward 
the issues raised in the recommended study of intercollegiate athletics. 

One such issue is explicitly apparent in the complaints voiced by 
some athletic directors in charge of big-time programs on the unevenness 
of competition that has developed within certain athletic conferences. 
The references in the press this past fall to the "Big 2" and the 
'^Little 8" in the Big 10 make a case in point. In a sense, those who 
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produce winners are the victims of their own successes and their complaint 
is that the weaker teams are poor drawing cards. Those associated with 
the losers of course complain that success breeds success and that it is 
hard to break out of the vicious cycle without resorting to rule-bceaking. 
Yst the latter are often hesitant to get out of the conference because 
at least they can be assured of one or two reasonably good "gates" when 
they play the winners. Nevertheless, there is developing some momentum 
for a realignment of the athletic conferences in ways that would tend 
more nearly to even out the competition. 

It has been observed, for instance, that in general and with 
occasional notable exceptions, the independent universities playing 
big-time football usually rank in the bottom half of their conference 
standings. Consequently, there are those who suggest that perhaps 
there should be a national conference of these institutions wherein 
like-minded, like-supported programs could compete. The barriers 
here of course are the time and costs involved in travel* 

Other observers have suggested that neighbor conferences might 
merge and produce two divisions ^ one with the perennial winners and 
the other with the perennial losers and possibly with the opportunity 
for the winner of the lower division to displace the bottom team in 
the upper division as is done in the British soccer leagues. 

The emergence of the have/have-not concept and the subsequent 
search for solution point up the fact that the 4u£e6 and mgalaMom 
adopted by institutions , within the NCAA and within the several 
conferences, havt not succeeded in accomplishing one of the major 
objectives they were established to achieve* They have not euenad ou^ 
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aompeMMon, euen mong p/iuumably Hkt-mlndtd lmtULM.om. As for 
the *'have-not 'a" who are GOntemplating giving up big-time football, 
Felix Springer's report CAppendix I) suggests that the consequences 
are not all that traumatic. 

The National Associations of Individuals i The national professional 
associations of coaches and athletic directors are concerned primarily 
with the training and information exchange services. Ttie coaches* 
groups generally have developed codes of ethics but little or no 
attempt is made to deal formally with presumed infractions. The 
-National Association of Collegiate Directors of Athletics has no 
L'ch code^ but there is a nucleus of individuals within the organization 
who are interested in the possibility of developing a rationale and 
a mechanism for accrediting athletic departments. 

POLICING INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS : As already noted, there are both 
moral and competitive reasons for the existence of self-imposed lagisla- 
tion in intercollegiate athletics: to keep people honest and to even 
out the competition* Public attention tends to focus on the former 
and one of the criticisms of the NCAA picked up early in the course of 
the inquiry was to the effect that it does not have a large enough 
investigatory staff to carry out its enforcement responsibility for 
keeping college sports honest, TTie critics complain not only that 
the staff is so busy reacting to charges of violations formally lodged 
with the NCAA that it has no opportunity to take an initiative but also 
that it is not even large enough to follow up adequately on all the 
complaints that do come in. Discussion^ of these criticisms during the 
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subsequent course of the inquiry have brought to light other, related 
concerns and controversies. The critics of the "jock establishment'* 
suggest^ for instance, that the NCAA operation , with the members of the 
establishment policing themselves, is a farcei and some objective 
observers, while not as extreme in their reaction, opine that some 
external investigatory agency, less closely identified with the 
enterprise in the public eye, might be preferable. The supporters 
of the NCAA effort counter with the observation that the legal and 
medical professions, for example, have codes o£ ethics enforced by 
the members of them. In turn, other observers point out that some 
college academic departments, such as chemistry or engineerings are 
approved both by their faculty peers in the accreditation process and 
by their respective professional societies, which the NCAAj as an 
association of institutions and not of Individuals, is not. 

All policing of intercollegiate sports is of course not done by 
the NCAA. While they put much less emphasis on the process ^ the two 
other national organizations, the NAIA and the NJCM, do attempt to 
help in much lower key programs. In both the big-time and low=profile 
arenas, the many athletic conferences around the country play a 
significant role, frequently having rules and regulations which, being 
more stringent or restrictive than the national ones, require local 
attention. TTie degree of investigatory responsibility assumed by these 
groupings and the mechanisms by which they self-^regulate themselves 
vary widely and a commonly heard criticism is that, because the members 
of a conference are by definition like-minded, there is a tendency to 
berate each other privately for wicked acts and then sweep it all 



under the rug in the interests of public conference harmony. Some 
observers have suggested as a way around this complaint that the NCAA 
investigatory staff be beefed up in part to respond to conference calls 
for external investigations. 

In the light of these considerations it would certainly appear 
that one task of any naMonat 6^dy effort shoLiid be to the. 
pmatxau QWUi^vMy fae^ng £ottomd the. potLcUng ^te4co££eg^4aie 
6poAt6, pajM^auZaAty faXg-ione onw; to 4pmk to tho. adzqaaay ok 
Inadzqmay o£ the efforts of the NCAA^ as well as of the other natLoncil^ 
Ktgtonatp and aonieAmat agtn^u involved; and to mafee such Kmomme^y^CL- 
tLoM AjnpKovQjntnt of the process as it may deem appropriate , 

ACCREDITATION : If enforcement is the mechanism for insuring that the rules 
governing the conduct o£ intercollegiate athletics are observadi 
accreditation is the self-regulating process by which the institutions 
which represent the higher education community set and maintain overall 
standards of quality and performance for the nation's colleges and 
universities. To get the job done, they have organized themselves into 
six regional accrediting associations. To do the job, teams of faculty 
members and administrators are appointed from sister institutions to 
"visit'' (for which read "evaluate") each member of the association on 
a regularly recurring basis after Initial accreditation. Tlius, once 
an institution has achieved accredited status (met the association's 
standards), the process can be described in a sense as "preventive," 
designed to encourage institutions to prevent themselves from falling 
below standard, rather than "corrective," which is, as is noted below, 
what obtains in the case of college sports, 
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Although all aspects of a coliegt*'s or university's operations are 
presuinably subject to review, there is one notable exception to this 
universality of attention. TTie regional accreditation associations have 
abdicated responsibility for sound standards of conduct in inter- 
collegiate athletics and left it to the national athletic associations 
such as the NCM and NAIA and to the regional and local athletic 
conferences such as the ECAC, Big 10, and PAC-8. In the past some of 
the accrediting associations did formally '^visit" athletic departments 
with suggested guidelines Eov evaluation. It would appear, however, 
than even in those days there was little critical review and current 
informal inquiry has turned up little evidence of any institution 
ever having been denied accreditation or threatened with withdrawal 
of accreditation because of shortcomings in its handling of athletics. 
Today the guidelines are gone and the visit to the athletic department 
is even more perfunctory* Any related inquiry seems generally to be 
made in terms of seeing whether goals o£ the athletic prograin appear 
to be consonant with the goals of the institution. Profession of 
good intentions appears to suffice. 

This disinterest on the part of the accrediting acencies, and more 
partiuularly on the part of the faculty members and administrators 
who comprise their visiting teams, would seem to be further evidence 
of the breakdown in the relationship between athletics and education, 
"Sports are something different or special or apart and should be treated 
as such*' would seem to be the rationale. 

Meanwhile, left to accredit or police itself, the athletic 
establishment finds itself in a ludicrously complicated situation with 
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respect to the organization of the regulatory process and in an awkward 
position with respect to its nature. In the matter of organization 
there is on most campuses a faculty committee which presumably provides 
some kind of academ'jc i^espectability to if not policy control over the 
athletic department. Often j however, its members are suspect in the 
eyes of their faculty colleagues for, if they were not picked by the 
athletic director (for appointment by the president) because of their 
faithful attendance at sports events, they are bound to become his 
captives by reason 'of good seats ^ trips ^ and training table meals. 
At the same time, because the committee usually reports to the president, 
it has no power per se and is perceived by many as convenient mechanisms 
for the president to use in keeping his hands off the athletic department 
and ^f or it to use in keeping them off. By and large athletic departments 
run athletic departments j and faculty committees generally have neither 
the will nor the authority to demand mutual respect from and among 
coaches and professors. 

At the conference level the self-^regulatory services which substitute 
for the accreditation function seem somehow to work better. Presidents^ 
who seldom attend NCAA Conventions, are more inclined to gather in small 
groups of the brethren from similar types of institutions and, particularly 
in some of the smaller conferences (really conferences comprised of 
smaller institutions), they do exert pressure for the maintenance of 
standards, a pressure which is more moral than legal in conception and 
application. With more emphasis on the legalities^ the same holds true 
of those conferences of larger institutions whose meetings are normally 
attended by faculty representatives. These Individuals do have a direct 
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line to their presidents and hence an element of authority in the 
conference setting which they may not enjoy as one member of a 
committee back homep 

On the professional scene^ '^professional'* this time in terms of 
those responsible for intorcollegiate athletics 3 the several coaches 
associations do have committees on ethics and there is interest among 
some members of the National Association of Collegiate Directors of 
Athletics (NACDA) in doing something about the accreditation of 
athletic departments. These organizations appear, however j not to have 
taken on or been given the power of punishment that exists , say^ in 
the fields of law or medicine. TTie question as to whether or not they 
should has been raised. A national study might help contribute to the 
answer • 

At the national levels however^ the institutional^ regional , and 
conference differences have until recently co-minglad in the single 
forums of the NCAA and the NAIA. As noted elsewhere, the results have 
been so unsuccessful , at least within the NCAA, that it has reorganized 
itself in three divisions^ hoping to find a greater degree of homogeniety 
within the three parts than had heretofore been possible within the total 
membership, iTiis search for a more rational configuration was in large 
measure prompted by the differing needs of the member institutions for 
the regulatory services of the NCAA, 

In the matter of process ^ the self^regulatory services of the 
several national athletic associations and the many conferences are, as 
noted earlier, more corrective than preventive in nature. They depend on 
punishment after the fact for failure to meet standards of perfoimance in 
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the recruitment, aubsldy, and academic care and feeding o£ athletes 
rather than visitation before the fact to prevent failure in meeting 
them. And they depend^ not on before-the=fact observance of operations , 
but on a£ter=the-fact fingering of a presumably guilty party by a 
disgruntled colleague. 

It would appear that acZLng 4m aonaoA^ at the request of if not 
under the imbrella of a national study commission ^ thz 4eg^ona£ 
aacAtdL^Lng agmal24, tht mtlonaZ atkteMa a440QA£Ltlomp tht aoZZzg^atz 
aon^e/iznau f the. pwiu^lomJL asso^atloM oi aoacke4 md athZetla 
dUAtatQUp and the. appKopKlatz natJjonal hl^H^ z^aatLon a^^ocUatwyih 
aouLtd do muah to b/Ung about nation-i^dt adhm^naz to 6ound 6tanda^d6 
0^ aonduat tn tntQJiaoiZzgtatz a^h£e^G4* 

BXTBRNAL CONTROLS : At one point in the history of intercollegiate 
athletics, excesses on the playing field resulted in intervention from 
outside at that point by President Iheodore Roosevelt in response 

to the mayhem that was occurring on the gridiron. He told the nation's 
colleges and universities do do something about the brutality or he 
would outlaw football* Hie NCAA was founded in 1906 to do the job* 

Today external pressure is being brought on intercollegiate 
athletics in the councils of the U,S* Congress to insure that the rights 
of individual athletes are protected in the organization of international 
competition. Government sponsorship of an outside agency (eKternalj 
that Is^ to higher education and intercollegiate sports) is a part of 
virtually all o£ the pieces of legislation currently being proposed. 
Tlie hearings on. these bills are scheduled to resume and congressional 
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inquiry into all aspects of the conduct of college sports is quite likely 
to occur. If it does^ today*s off-the-field excesses could be called, 
into serious question and the possibility of external (government) 
control raised p Knowledge that the reconmend study corariisslon had the 
matter imder study could influence the Congress to let education try 
to put its own house in order rather than to assign the clean=-up to 
a government body* 

Congressional attention has been drawn to intercollegiate athletics 
as a result of recent incidents growing out of the long-standing feud 
between the NCAA and the American Amataur Athletic Union (AAU) . 
Congressional concern for raiateur sports remains aroused in the interests 
of national pride. 

The NCAA-AAU Feud : It is as dangerous to try to describe the AAU-NCAA 
feud in a few paragraphs as it is to try to generalize about faculty 
attitudes toward intercollegiate athletics. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact of life in the college sports world today and important to have 
some feel for it as one attempts to address the generality of problems 
in that area, Joseph Froomkin's paper on ''Sports and the Post-Secondary 
Sector^' (Appendix E) deals effectively with this issue in more current 
detail than is presented below and with particular reference to the 
federal legislation being proposed to deal with it. 

A long-time athletic director who served simultaneously on the 
governing boards of both organizations pointed to the frustrations 
involved in trying to understand the situation when he said in effect, 
"It was hard to realize that the bastards those other bastards were 
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talking about are these bastards J* Feelings run high, reason does not 
> prevail, personalities dwarf issues^ the counter-culture finds both sides 
greedy and rapacious , and whatever is said h©re is bound to offend 
somebodyj most likely everybody on all three sides of the controversy. 

There are documents which suggest that the problem, has its roots 
in the distant past. The AAU is reported to have mishandled Jesse 
Owens in 1936. The 1929 report suggests that the NCAA hadn't done 
too well in its first 19 years. Nevertheless ^ it would appear that 
the real troubles have developed since World War II* Until about 
mid-century, the U*S, Olympic Committee was supported primarily by 
subventions of like amount from the AAU and the NCAAj and each had 
roughly the same clout in the governance of the U*S.O*C# At about 
that time two events occurred which tended to blow the alliance 
apart. First, the U.S,0*C* found that it could successfully raise 
money on its own and was thus able in effect to declare its independence 
from its two benefactors* Second^ an attempt was made to form a 
coalition of the NCAA and the representatives of the independent, 
non-AAU sponsored sports on the U,S,O.C. in a bid to gain control, for 
reasons which the NCAA considered sound and legitimate and which the 
AAU found arbitrary and unwarranted. TTie differences continue. 

TTie feud today appears at first glance to be a struggle for the 
control of amateur athletics in the United States j although this appears 
to be something of an exaggeration. The AAU is accused of being an 
anachronism in a college-sports-dominated world, a holdover from the 
hey=day of amateur sports clubs around the turn of the century. The 
NCAA is accused of being a power-mad agency of professional college 
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coaches, TTie AAU is held up as the champion of the individual amateur , 
while the NCAA complains that its member colleges train and supply most 
of the man-power for the Olympics but have no say over who is chosen 
to compete or who the coaches will be. Individuals like Douglas 
MacArthur^ James Gavin^ Theodore IQieeli and William Scranton have been 
asked to mediate but^ while temporary truces have been effected in 
order to get through successive Olympic Games ^ the tensions remain, 
stronger than ever. The situation has become so intolerable that the 
U*S* Congress has a mmheT of bills in the works to deal with the 
situation, to protect the interests of the individual athlete in the 
power struggle. 

While the principle at issue, the rights of the individual athlete, 
is an important one and while the basic feud is a long-standing one^ 
it would really seem that the specific points currently at issue 
between the two organizations are finite and centered today around 
four sports: basketball, track and field, wrestling and gymnastics. 
The numbers are important* TTiere are, depending on how on© counts^ 
between 2S and 30 Olympic sports. TTie International Olympic Committee 
designates an organization in each sport in each country to be 
exclusively responsible for international competition in it. The AAU 
has controlled U.S. sponsorship for eight, TTie others are the indepen- 
dent sports, whose representatives on the USOC represent a real third 
political force in the situation. TTie NCAA has been supporting what 
is known as the "federation movement" attempting to get the independent 
sports, as well as the AAU-dominated ones, aligned in federations 
sympathetic to the NCAA. But again the sore points exist in respect to 
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basketball, track and field, wrestling and gyninastics* 

After viewing the situation in these sports for a while and seeing 
the hair turn up on the necks of otherwise reasonable people, and 
wanting to make sense out of the whole bloody mess, there is a strong 
temptation to oversimplify, to call it a struggle between the volunteer, 
dedicated, well-meaning amateurs and the paid, committed, well-intentioned 
professionals, and to opt for the amateurs* After all, for them the 
fruits of victory are only the all-expense-paid tours of a camp follower; 
for the pros on the other hand, it means still more prestige and more 
money t Unfortunately, the issues are not that clearly drawn, CThe 
section below on mateur- versus prof easional -ism shows some of the 
muddy water.) Yet, because they are issues which affect intercollegiate 
athletics, any national study group had better be prepared to take its 
own soundings and draw its own conclusions. The results of the inquiry 
appear to suggest, however, that dL^^eAznaQ4 4.mJoivtd in tht WCAA-AAU 
aont/LoveMy o/Le bzyond tkz poMnt 4ea4onafa£e aomj^onuUg (As Joseph 
Froomkin points out in Appendix E, "It is far too optimistic to expect 
that gracious cooperation between organizations with interna lonal 
franchises and those dominated by college coaches will take place.") and 
that 4ome kind oi zxieAnjc^ body aZong tht jUmu mU.td ^o^ In ^omz oi 
ik^ pKopo4^d £egZ6£aWon In WaskLngton should fae Q^tabtUho^d, 

International Competition : As Froomkin also suggests, congressional 
attention has been drawn to intercollegiate athletics in the context of 
its continuing and very natural concern for our national pride because 
so much of the nation's amateur athletic talent resiaes in its colleges 
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and universities. Pertinent to this observation was the adoption by 
the NCAA at its 1974 convention of a liberalized amateur rule which now 
permits a college athlete who has signed a professional contract in one 
sport to remain^ for puiposes of intercollegiate competition* an 
amateur in all others. This new regulation appears to put the NCAA into 
potential conflict with the intBrnational sports establishment in 
still another dimension. This possibility brings into specific focus 
the two major differences between amateur sports in the United States 
and in most of the rest of the world. The first is that ours are not 
sponsored directly by the government. The second is that* as already 
noted I so many of our amateur sports are college^ or university-centered. 

The qualifications in the foregoing statements are important^ 
"not directly" in the first and "so many" in the second. While most 
support Is provided directly by other governments (much to the horror 
of American purists), government support is provided in the United 
States and it is provided^ indirectly to be sure but provided nevertheless * 
to the extents that state and (to a lesser degree) federal subsidies 
underwrite the cost of public and (of course to a much lesser degree) 
private higher education generally and that they are used to provide 
grants-in-aid to athletes in particular, TTiis support of course affects 
only those sports in international competition which are in fact college- 
based; there are as noted in the introduction a good many ^ateur sports, 
international and otherwise, which are not college-based* Yet the fact 
remains that the United States tends to perform best in those events which 
draw upon college athletes. In studying further the problems of college 
sports KoMtlOYi to 4JfUM.ncM.oyM aompg^Xlon, it will be important to 
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remember not only that ^ U not iooibaH but boMkitbaM and many oi 
the touo^p^oiULt ipoHM that btoA a dUAgat KoM^oyuhLp to those problems 
but also that the speedy football playar who has signed a professional 
contract can run against another college but not another country. 
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ECONOMICS 



-Jt was concern over the future financing of big-tima intercollaglate 
athletics that was at the heart of the reasoning which led to the call 
for this inquiry* On tha basis of data supplied by the NCAA and by a 
number of individual institutions and infomation supplied in interviews 
with a number of representatives of college and university athletic and 
businass offices^ Robert H. Atwell has prepared the illuminating paper 
on -'Financial Problems of Intercollegiate Athletics," which appears as , 
Appendix B to this report. As suggested above in the prefatory note 
in the introduction, no suiranary of Atwell 's carefully reasoned document 
can do it justice. At the risk therefore of gross oversimplification 
and serious ©mission, the principal inquirer has, for the purpose 
hopefully of attracting the reader's attention to the entire paper, 
condensed Atwell 's twenty-eight pages into the following three paragraphs 

TTie author puts the matter in context by estimating the size of 
the annual national budget for intercollegiate athletics at about $300 
million or roughly 1% of the estimated $30 billion yearly expenditure 
on higher education* He then goes on to dociMent the basic difference 
between institutions with big-time and low-profile athletic programs 
and makes the point that the financing of sports progrsms in NCAA 
Division I institutions has very little in common with those of the 
Division II and III collages and universities. Ha suggests that the 
process in the latter, low-profile institutions is much like that of 
dealing financially with any aspect of the academic or student services 
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programs and needs no special treatment here a£ far as the financing 
per se Is GOncernad , The big economic problems are indeed in the 
big-time. 

On the revenue side Atwell notes that football accounti on the 
average for about 70% of the total athletics revenue but only about 50% 
of the expenditures I that basketball generally tends to break about 
even, and that all other sports are financial losers. 

On the expense sidej salaries probably constitute about 1/3 to 
2/5 of total expenditures* They have been growing and can be expected 
to continue doing so basically for two reasons: to keep up with the 
trend toward greater specialization and to handle increased recruiting 
needs* Although Atwell finds that financial aid averages about another 
1/5 of all expenditures and that it not unexpectedly represents more 
of the budget at indopendeht than at public institutions, this latter 
differential Is not as large as might be expected because of the 
growing use of out-of-state athletic talent (for whom remitted tuition 
charges are higher) . Travel and recruitment come to roughly another 
1/5 but the principal inquirer takes some issue with Atwell 's point 
that 4% for recruiting "should not be thought of as a major cause of 
financial difficulty." As Atwell is careful to point out those dollars 
represent only the direct costs. The principal inquirer was left 
with the impression in most of the big-time institutions which he 
visited that as much as one-half of the time of the big-time sports 
coaching and office staffs are devoted to the task. Finally, in regard 
to expenditures J the author makes the point that accounting for the 
costs of plant, maintenance, and operation vary greatly. Although he 
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does not explicitly call for the adoption of standardigad accounting 
procedures in order to make more meaningful comparisons ajnong institutions 
others with whom the inquiry made contact do. 

In summarising his own analysis of the financial problems facing 
big-time athletics^ Atwell says^ "Thus, m havt tiuizt mjo^ iac^ou ai 
mnk mu^lnQ a cAunah in A^ntmaolZzgiatz athleM.c4 iZnanalng,* Firsts 
we hcLvg costs wkZch o^e ^ncAm64.ngZy tmojontKotlahZt (by the coach or 
athletic director or president) avid v^y 4Wpon44we to ifee auAJtznt 
Jj^ilat^omKy t^mds oi tho. economy. (He notes earlier in this regard 
grants-in-aid tied to rising tuitions and coaches' salaries tied to 
institutional policies * . , if not levels*) Smonuiy, we kavz a06t6 
u)klahp u)kLlQ. tkzQKztA.QAtXy dl^cA^lonGAy^ oAt AmJUXy determined 
by tkt maAko^ pZaao, wWe/i youA ^Mtltutloyi akoosu io aompete. 
(TTie number o£ players on the football squad is a case in point.) 
¥LmJULy, about Z/i oi ^come neae64My to support tho. tnt^pAUz 
corner A^n -^e ionm oi gatt Azatlpts^ tht voijoMtity ol tAjhtch 44 
ZniZamQ.e.d by £aatoH4 suck as suaaus on tho. id^eZd ok aouAt, aomp&jtLtLon 
^Aom o^oA ^ohms znt^AtaXnmtnt A.nc£uding but not Zmittd to 
pKoizsstonat spoHts^ owd ^e exiew^ to yohZah iacMXtLeM oaq. aZAo^ady 
ustd to aapcLctiy,'* 

Although It was not, as noted elsewhere in this report, the 
assignment of the inquiry to seek solutions to problems only to 

identify them, it did prove helpful in casting light upon certain issues 
by pondering possible resolutions to them, Atwell has used that technique 
and offers analyses of the following possible solutions: 
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1. Put financial aid on a needs basis, 

2. Eliminate financial need in non-revenue-producing sports t 

3p Remove the non=revenue-producing sports from tha 
■ intercollegiate athletic budget, 

4, Support of intercollegiate athletics by professional sports 

5, Save money in recruiting. 

6* Save money in travel and training tables. 

7, Minimiie the extent to which the athletic progrM is^ 
financially responsible for the operation of facilities* 

8* Do not require intercollegiate athletic programs to 
support intramural recreation programs* 

9. Eliminate two-platoon football. 

10 r Obtain institutional (general fund) support of the 
athletics program* 

11, Raise more private funds. 

Beyond that Atwell calls not for a massive new study but a simple 
updating of the 1970 NCAA report. He further suggests ^ as Beasley 
does in Appendix C, that institutions develop five-year plans and 
budgets for their sports programs; that the chief executive officers 
of each athletic conference develop conference-wide strategies for 
approaching the financial problem (such an approach is incidentally 
being undertaken currently by the Ivy League)! that those plans ^ budgets^ 
and strategies accommodate the needs and interests of women | and that 
institutions address themselves to the use of some combination of 
institutional subsidies and program reductions. 

The foregoing paragraphs present a very gross summary of Atwell 's 
report. The three subsections that follow^ on "football financings" 
"student fees," and. "the energy crisis," were prepared by the principal 
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inquirer before the submission o£. Appendix B* Although they go over 
some of the sBrnQ ground, they are included in the interests of 
comprehensive reporting. 

Football Finances I Football and intercollegiate athletics are frequently 
equated. One institution that gave up intercollegiate football some 
years ago spends a great deal of time correcting the impression that it 
had entirely abandoned its intercollegiate sports progriJn* In a similar 
way today the finances of college football are often misunderstood. For 
instance^ comment is frequently made to the effect that college football . 
is in financial trouble* Tlie impression gained in the course of this 
inquiry is that most big-time college football programs wouldj taken by 
themselves J be self-supporting. Where they are in financial trouble 
would therefore appear to be in their inability to continue now and in 
the future to underwrite not only the other intercollegiate sports but 
also in some instances intra -mural and club programs as well. 

In this context, as in others j the question then arises as to 
whether the big-college, big=time sports Cfootball, baiketball^ and 
perhaps, in some instances, hockey) should be asked to support a total 
(for which read **well-rounded") intercollegiate athletic program. In 
most small college programs i intercollegiate sports are financed like 
any academic or extra-curricular activity, out of general dfonds. It 
is argued by some that other than the big-time sports in big-college 
programs should be similarly treated. In fact, one athletic director 
of a big-time program has so proposed to his board of governors* 
Tradition and practice, on the other hand» dictate that an athletic 
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department should internaily be treattd as a financial whold with some 
sports supporting others just as in academic departments large freshman 
courses support small upperclass seminars and as expensive departments 
such as science support less costly ones such as English or history* 
Neverthaless J a conceptual precedent for the special treatment of 
football exists in the new divisional organization of the NCM. 

Here again the answer to a basic question [Shoiitd ^ootbaiZ havz 
to ^appoHZ aZZ otkzn. ^pon^J) would appear to rest in large measure 
on an institution's perception of the relationship of sports generally 
and of intercollegiate athletics in particular to the higher education 
process on its campus . 

Student Pees : One of the major complaints about intercollegiate 
athletics comes from students required to pay a required fee to support 
the costs incurred in connection with varsity teMis, Although the 
practice is far from universal, it has been used by a large number of 
athletic departments as a means of generating additional income. 
For example^ the athletic director of one of the institutions visited 
in the course of the inquiry made no bones of the fact that he had 
used them to achieve the mandate given him to make his department 
self-supporting. At that institution students will for the next thirty 
years be paying off the cost of the new stadium. In other instances 
the dollars are used as the primary source of revenue in achieving 
a balanced budget. In some such pases the fee is simply required and 
there is no fringe benefitj such as the privileges of getting free 
admission or of buying tickets to games at reduced prices. In many 
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others such privileges are offered but students point out that they 
are still being exploited because they don't all want to take 
advantage of the opportunity to pay. One of the primary reasons that 
a major university gave up football was that when, in response to 
student protest* athletic fees were made voluntary, the financial 
results were such as to cause the abandonment. 

On many other campuses student fees are charged and administered 
under the auspices of the student government. On a number of them 
there has been a tradition of appropriating some portion of them for 
the athletic department. In these cases ^ continued support is in 
question in part because of general student protest over the special 
treatment given to Intercollegiate athletics arid in part because of 
the need for more dollars to support the large increase in intramural 
activity. This process of allocation of student fees is, it turns out^ 
such an important function of student government that, in one state 
with a strong two-year college program, the student governments on 
many of its campuses went into hibernation when the state authorities 
acted to provide public funds to support Intercollegiate athletics. 

an MnpoKtant topia ^04 aomJjd^ajtLon by the proposed national study 
commission, 

T^e Energy Crisis : The energy crisis developed while the inquiry was 
in progress. Its effects constituted a topic for serious discussion and 
a special order of formal business at the 1974 NCAA Convention and a 
number of steps haye been taken by Individual institutions and 
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conferances to deal with them. On balancaj however, it would appear 
thati despite some minor aggravation from its fall-out, the situation 
did not have major consequences for intercollegiate athletics during 
the 1973-74 winter sports season* 

TTie general concern is primarily financial; the major specific 
one, the possible effect on crowd attendance during the 1974 football 
season. In any event, ifie ^p&lcati^nh tht mM^gy c/uU^ ^ej/ 
Kdtatg. to aotttgz 6po/Lts OKt an mpOhZant matter to which the proposed 
national study coiranission should give serious continuing attention. 
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SPORTS AND EDUCATION 



Although as recently noted the assignment to the inquiry tamn was to 
define and organise the problems relating to Intereolleglate athletics 
and not to seek solutions, it proved useful on oecasion to ponder 
solutions in order to throw ll^t on the nature of the underlying 
problems* That approach again proved particularly helpful in at-^ 
tempting to deal with the fundMental question of the relationship of 
intercollegiate sports to the educational process* GZvzn £4feett- 
hood that iootboM and buk^baZL mUl not ioK Zong be a6£e to ^appo^ 
thi non-'Ktvmut-p^diming spoHt^ Mn cl vo^tt^Koimdzd 4M2AaoiZ^g^atz 
athZ^tia pKognmp ^houZd thosa. spo/iM be c^oiAAktd^ ^e£egated to 
JjntnjmujwZ ojl a£ab 6tatu4, ok suppoKttd out oi gmoMt iund6? 

Seeking educational OTswers to that question is complicated by a 
number of factors : the variety of perceptions of the place (or non- 
place) of intercollegiate sports In the higher education entei^rlsei 
by differing attitudes about the roles of a college or university as 
an Intellectual conmunlty and a socialiEing agencyj by different 
opinions as to the value of sports to spectator and participant | by 
varying perceptions of the relationship of Intercollegiate to intra- 
and extra-mural sports; by the growing needs of preprofessional ath- 
letes; by a lack of adequate infomation about the perfoiTnance and 
persistence of participants in big-time sports; and by the absence^ 
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outside the field of phyilcal education^ of mucK sdiolarly attention 
to the rols of iports in relation to sociology, oconomics, political 
sclancaj philosophy, law, medicine, and othor similar traditional 
academic areas, Ihe proposed national study Coimlsiion on Intor- 
collegiate Sports will have as perhaps its most important assigranent 
the task of finding Its way through these complexities , for kouo one. 
pKopo6^ to 4e60^u£ tho. pioblm^ oi ^^nanae oh. /tzoAiJuMng exae64e4 
depends on houo one. poAd^voM thz ^.tiatA^on^hLp oi A^y^oAaoZZtg^M^ spoH^ 
^ higheA tdjULQjatAjon^ 

POLICY CONTROL MP ADMIN ISTMT ION i Ihe variety of ptrceptlons of the 
relationship of intercollegiate athletics to the higher educational 
enterprise is nowhere more apparent than in the diversity of ways in 
which institutions control and administer their several sports -related 
activities. Athletic departments are variously operated as being an 
academic affair {in this instance usually as part of the physical edu- 
cation department) , a student service {qt extra-curricular activity), 
an auxiliary enterprise C^eportlng to the vice president for business 
affairs) , an independent activity (reporting directly to the president) , 
or an independent enterprise with its own board of directors, 

T/ie p^MnoM AAsm at tho. tme, oi tko. 7929 Co^neg^e K^pon^ 
yoketheA aan^oZ oi ao^ege spoH^ shouZd /tut mLth tko. htudtntJbp tho, 
aJbrnnA., the. iamity, tht adiniyUM^AcMon, M tAuj^tgoM, The recom- 
mandation at that time was to return policy control to the students. 
What appears to have happened, however, has been a general devolution 
of responsibility ^on the administration, which has In turn md in a 
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variety of combinations developed advisory bodies involving iome or 
all of the other four parties at interest. Thus today in the broadest 
sense^ poLLay d^QJuUnatLon ioH. .inteAaolJltg^Mp^ athJtM.c^ MuaZly 
K^t^ mMi a^n4»i^^attort-=with the trustees md the president-- 
and it is they who are responsible for its assignment within the 
administrative hierarchy, and hence for the prior determination of 
its relationship to the rest of the institution* 

Among the institutions visited in the course of the inquiry^ the 
lack of consistency in this assignment process was most uniquely 
demonstrated at one where intercollegiate athletics for women is 
handled as sxi academic affair through the physical education depart- 
ment and the school of education, intramural club sports as a 
student service, and intercollegiate athletics for man as an auxiliary 
enterprise. In the same city Is a small college where all sports are 
imder the direction of the physical education department* In the 
same conference is an athletic director who reports to the vice 
president for student services* In another institution of equal ath- 
letic renown the athletic director reports directly to the president 
and in one of its sister institutions the reporting is reputed to go 
the other way, ' 

The American Coimcll on Education has, as noted in the section on 
financing, published guidelines for accounting for Intercollegiate 
athletics, bases for classifying athletic department e3q)ensas as 
academic affairs, student services, and auxiliary entei^rlses* While 
there is some conformance with these reconmiended classifications^ 
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enough axceptions have^ as suggeited above, turned up in tha course 
of tha Inquiry to indicate that an investigation of practices in this 
regard might be Included in any national study and the conmisslon's 
recoimnendations should be developed with respect to the administration 
of all sporti-related activities, Sudi an Investigation should shed 
useful light on tha question of tha relationships as currently per- 
ceived between* sports bhA education* 

INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS MP THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS : In quutlon 
at tkz Koot oi aJtZ tkz pioblmh buMlng ly^eJLaoJUe.g^^e. athtoMc^ 
44 tkoAA K(UjoiiJjomhAjp to lUgheA educo^on, th^UL p£aae tkt tdum- 
tLonaX pKOCU^* Sorting out the possible miswers is coi^licated by 
variations that exist in two dimensions t One has to do with the 
diffarances between participMt and spectator; tha othar^ with the 
aims of higher education. In the latter regard first, two puxposes 
are usually ascribed to an imdergraduate college: to be mi Intal- 
lectual institution concerned with training the habits aaid powers of 
the mind and to be a soel allying agenay concerned with preparing 
students for life. Intercollegiate athletics have variously been 
perceived as contributing to both, to neither, or to one or the other 
of these goals « As between spectator Md participant, there is a 
strong body of opinion that intercollegiate athletics can be justified 
only in terms of their value to the partielpants mA that spectator 
interests should not be given precedence. Nevertheless, there are 
those who promulgate the strong body theories which ascribe an indirect 
benefit from college sports to academic well^belngt TTiey are said to 
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foster on behalf of the Individual participant the healthy body in 
which the healthy mind cmi most effectively operate* ^d they serve 
vicariously to keep the collective student body healthy by providing 
it an opportimity for letting off steam. But except for this last 
indirect attribution of some benefit from intercollegiate sports to 
those who watch rather than to those who play, there is little arpi- 
ment that there is an intellectual value in them for the spectator , 

As far as the participant Is concerned^ intercollegiate sports, 
particularly big-time oneSj are perceived by mmy as m intrusion upon 
the acac(emic process. Nevertheless, playing on a college or imlversity 
team Is still being racopilzed on some cMpuses as part of the formal 
educational process. Although, as noted below in the section on 
physical education, the incidence of such recognition is rapidly 
diminishing. It still exists at those Institutions which have a 
general physical education requirement but allow participation on an 
intercollegiate team as a substitute. The point to be emphasized 
here Is that the concept of using participation in college sports to 
fulfill a degree requirement is not new and Is germane to the question 
now being raised seriously, but often taken facetiously, as to whether 
formal degree credit should be awarded to students participating In 
blg-tlme sports and aspiring to professional careers in them^ An 
issue with many ramifications, it certainly is one that deserves 
attention in my national study of Intercollegiate athletics* 
(Parenthetically it should be noted here that sports have also received 
recognition at the doctoral level through the award of at least one 
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institution of the honorary degra© of Doctor of Athletic Arts.) 

The primary arguments relating intercollegiate athletics to the 
higher education enterprise are made in connection with the undergraduate 
college's role as a socializing agency. Agaln^ the distinction must be 
made between the relationship of participant and spectator. 

Firsts the role of college sports on behalf of the participant in 
relation to the socializing function of higher education. One reason 
for college sports with which almost everyone agrees is that they provide 
an Important extracurricular outlet for exploration by the Individual 
student. Another set of argimients has to do with the matter of lessons 
learned outside the classroom. Proponents of athletics pointy for 
instance, to the values of learning to live with competition In prepa- 
ration for survival In today's "dog-eat-dog" society j to the lessons 
in teMMOrk and cooperation Implicit in team sports, and In motivation 
and persistence in individual ones, qualities which are so essential to 
survival In the business world; and to the benefits gained from having 
to plan the use of one's time. Although the critics of big- time sports 
would disagree^ sports generally are also credited by their supporters 
with building character: teaching particlpuu . how to cooperate (again, 
although with a social emphasis here), to vin and lose graciously, to 
live with adversity, and to respect the physical side of man and 
woman. TTiey provide an opportiinity for exer^^sing or releasing the 
animal spirits of the young, J^d, finally, i itercolleglate sports in 
particular are seen philosophically as Inspiration to the achievement 
of excellence, as providing an opportunity beyond the walls of a 
given Institution for testing the quality of one's athletic ability. 
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These are of course the familiar arguments of behalf of iports in general 
and intercollegiate athletlci in particular as they affect the individual 
participant. 

The critics focus their attacks on two of these argraients* As 
noted in the section on the attitudes of the counterculture i they 
suggest that the way big-time college sports are organized and xmi 
make athletes willing victims of today's highly structured industrial 
complex and that instead of building characterj they destroy it through 
exposure to the unethical and inunoral practices in which the athletic 
establishment indulges. 

There is one less familiar line of reasoning relating sports to the 
higher education process which was brought to light during the course of 
the inquiry* Although it rests its case primarily in terms of the extra- 
curriculiun^ it does in its most extreme form make a connection to the 
academic process and suggest that sports may even be a humanity. TTie 
connection runs from intercollegiate athletics to sports to gymnastics 
to the dance to drama to the arts. If credit is given for studio art^ 
why not for football performance? Or if that question is too drastic^ 
then why at least, if the provision of entertainment by means of public 
performance in the drama for which an admission charge is levied is 
acceptable, is not an Intercollegiate athletic contest similarly a 
worthy extracurricular activity? (See Lowi's treatment of this issue 
in Appendix GO 

The standard recital of the benefits of intercollegiate athletics 
to the student body, to the college community > and to the aliunni as 
spectators is equally as familiar as that of those ascribed to the 
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participant. TTiey provide an ©xcuse for letting off steam to the first, 
and a rallying point for all three] they provide a moral equivalent 
for war and frontier violence j and they build morale, TTie critics of 
course counter with the observations that the big-time iports are no 
longer condueted for the students and the greater college comnunity 
but for the general public, that they exploit students on behalf of 
institutions^ that they spawn excesses by a few overiealous alumni in 
the recruiting and subsidy of athletes , and that they have put higher 
education squarely in the entertaiiunent business, which is not, they 
claim, the business of education* More dispassionate observers such 
as Joseph Froomkin (see Appendix B) point out how little attention 
has been given to the role of cpllege spectator sports as "a training 
for consumer-spectators for the rest of their adult lives*" 

Aside from these more and less familiar arguments and counter 
arguments over the relationship of intercollegiate athletics to the 
socialising function of higher education In teras of their spectators^ 
there are again the sMie, more subtle considerations regarding the 
entertainment function noted above with respect to the participants * 
Why should it be acceptable for the student to provide entertainment 
through the medium of the theatre but questionable for him to do so 
through the medium of the sports arena? 

The Well-Rounded Concept : At the 1974 convention the NCM leadership 
proposed a requirement that all Division 1 institutions should (in 
order to qualify as big-time athletically) offer at least eight Inter- 
collegiate sports. During the course of the inquiry ^ note was taken 
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of the intentions of a number of leading football powers to expand 
or beef up the balance of their intercollegiate athletic program* 
In these and similar ways, a diversified sports program has somehow 
managed to become equated with overall institutional quality. Upon 
inquiry, however, one finds that this concept apparently has its 
justification in practice and tradition and not In any philosophical 
considerations unique to athletics, "It just seems to make conmion 
sense," some say and leave it at that* Pursuit of the subject soon 
brings forth a comparison with academic departments Casually with 
the humanities or social sciences) wherein the tuition paid for low- 
cost freshman survey courses supports high-cost senior seminars. It 
is pointed out, however, that there is an inconsistency in this line 
of reasoning — thatj while the fresliman tuition-payer becomes the 
senior-seminar beneficiary, the income-producing football ^qt basket- 
ball) player is seldom the low-profile C^r minor) team' member. 

Yet practice in low-profile college sports programs suggests 
that well-roundedness is a virtue, for many institutions, both public 
and independent, use general funds or receive legislative subsidies to 
support broad-based intercollegiate athletic opportunities* Indeed 
the concept is so well established that, when a fomer All-American 
and current professional sports star suggested during the course of the 
inquiry that the answer to the financial problem was to abandon all 
the non-income-producing sports and let football and basketball support 
themselves, the initial reaction was frankly one of shock and disbelief* 
Nevertheless, upon reflection, it would appear that the suggestion 
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represents a SQ/Uou^ qauHoYiuiQ oi oiimption that tkt 64^^^^ 
4MCjomz-pwdbiaing spo/tt& 4kouM bt expeoied to iuppont aZl athe/L 
int^QJolt^Qiatz athl^Z<U. Tliis assumption Is one that would desarv© 
educational rather than just financial attention in any national study 
of the field. 

TTie Athletic Standard of Living : As institutions and athletic departments 
have pondered the question of making their intercollegiate sports ends 
meet, the suggestion is frequently made that the low-profile sports 
in big-time sports programs do not need to enjoy the sMe standard of 
athletic living as their revenue -producing benefactors* At the same time, 
of course, the devotees of the low-profile teams are making their case 
for having their athletes enjoy the SMia privileges as the blg--tlme onesi 
a night in a local motel before a home game, jet air travel, training 
table meals, special dormitories, educational cotmseling, and the like. 
Regardless of the merits of the argraients, the fact remains that big- 
time football and basketball In emulating their professional cDunter- 
parts have set standards of athletic living to which other sports aspire. 
Although the current economic pressure on athletic departments Is 
causing a reevaluation of those standards and a lowering of them in 
a good many Instances (no night In the motel and self-service Instead of 
being waited on are ex^ples) — the Issues are both ones that deserve 
attention. *WfceCfte4 thi. fcig-A£/ne ^tandoKd ol cuUtZatla iM\j4^g am too 
higk and u^etfe^^ b^g-tmt and Zjovo-pioiiJL^ 4poHt6 4hoaZd haiJt seme. 
04 dZii^e^nt stmdaAds, 
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INTRMURAL, EXTR^RAL, AND CLUB SPORTS: Contamplation of the place 
o£ intercollegiate athletics in the higher education enterprise cannot 
of course be divorced from their relationship to the other physical 
activities sponsored by colleges and universities intramural and 
extramural (or club) sports and physical education. 

While there may be confusion over the place of intercollegiate 
athletics on the organization chart of higher education, the sane is 
not true of intramural and extramural sports* Tliey are usually allied 
with physical education at smaller institutions with low-profile athletic 
programs and perceived as extra-curricular activities, reporting through 
the student services channel, at institutions with big-time sports* 

Intramural Sports : TTie 1929 Carnegie report called for an Increase in 
participation in sports through expansion of intramural programs. 
Indeed it found one justification for the existence of big-time sports 
programs in the financial support that they could provide for these 
less formal activities. Nevertheless, it has not been until very 
recent years that such an Increase has taken place and It has occurred 
not as a result of belated institutional recognition of that earlier 
reconunendatlon but in response to the demands of students, One oi ^fee 
^HankZy unexpe^ed ^ndlngs oi the, MifMiaZ ^quLOty, specifically doc- 
umented in Springer's paper (see Appendix I), u;a4^ ;£fee aJbno^t imwa/uat 
/Lzpo^Mng a bu/LgMrUng ^nteAe^t on tk^ poAt oi studmi^ pa/tttoM' 
potion In 4poKts aaMvAM.e4 a£Jt funds, ihom taoMZt and touch iootbaZl 
to koMte, md uitmatz ^^^bea. This new development Is serving to 
complicate the life of intercollegiate athletics in a variety of ways* 



There are the inevitable financial consequences* Coming as it 
has at a time v/here dollars for higher education are short, this 
imiversal interest in intra-institutional athletic activities has often 
served to put intramural and intercollegiate sports in conflict for them 
For exijnple^ given the need for a budget cut and the decision that 
athletics-as-a-whole must bear its fair share ^ should a particular 
intercollegiate team be abolished or should three or four intramural 
sports be abandoned? Miere student fees are involved, student 
attitudes are clear — and in conflict with the athletic department* 

There are increased demands on facilities that are Inevitably 
believed to be inadequate in the first place. ^ Who should have priority 
in use of the swimming pool or hockey rink or playing fields the few 
participants on the varsity teM or the many of the intramurals 
priority not so much as to *'when" (Most students seem to agree or take 
for granted that varsity teMis should have prime time) but as to '*how 
much"? 

Tiiere are continuing administrative complexities. Although intra- 
mural athletics appear, at least at the Institutions visited in the 
initial inquiry, to be most often considered as an extra-curricular 
activity comprehended within the world of the vice president for 
student services, they are occasionally handled by either the depart- 
ment of physical education or the athletic department. The answers 
raised above about dollars and facilities are frequently a natural 
function of the placement of intramurals in the administrative hierarchy. 

At the same time they have participatory, financial and ainini- 
strative advantages over intercollegiate sports, ^ey, are, as already 
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implied, more inclusive and less expansive. And they are lass demanding 
of administrative attention, with the students themselves bearing the 
major part of the responsibility for their conduct. They appear also 
on many campuses to be having the effect of rekindling student Interest 
in watching intercollegiate events, an interest which is generally 
believed to have waned sharply during the protest years of the late 
1960s and very early 1970s* It will be interesting to observe If and 
how this new kind of spectatorship will carry over into the post-college 
years* But at least for now it can be observed that tha. 4po^Lt6nUndzdn^6 
oi OuJi aiMu/tz has relnvaded the tJ,S* college cmpus and is very much 
alive there* A6 K^ttatzd gwt^th ^fit/Lmmal spo/iM, it 

need6 to 6e iakm mn.e.iuMy Into aaaoimt by mck AMt^i^wn ajl 
dEtoMilyUng tho. 4e6peatiy£ w£e6 oi that e*tte^p^e and tyite/Laott^glate. 
atht(M.QM on tts amptu^ 

Extramural or Club Sports : Extramural sports are those in which there 
is informal intercollegiate competition not sponsored by the athletic 
department. To the extent that they ultimately receive athletic 
department sanction, they are in a sense the historical foreruainer 
of intercollegiate athletics. Administered separately from varsity 
sports and usually under the same authority as intramurals, they are 
run infomally and financially supported for the most part by the par- 
ticipants or by student fees, are not fomally sponsored by the 
institution, are permitted without charge to use institutional athletic 
facilities but receive little or no budgetary help, have raateur coaches 
for the most part, frequently involve graduate as well as undergraduate 
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students ^ and are sports in which there is usually no varsity team* 
By and large j they are recognized tesm sports having relatively limited 
participant appeal. Tliat is^ they provide a mediiM for competition in 
sports for which. there is not usually enough demand to warrant intro- 
duction of an intramural progrMi* Some are sports in which there is 
formally (NCM) recognized intercollegiate competition introduced by 
students whose goal is ultimately to have them officially sponsored by 
the athletic department; these would include lacrosse, soccer^ gymnastics^ 
hockey and the like. Football is often reintroduced on a club level 
at colleges that have earlier given it up on a fomal intercollegiate 
basis. Others are formally (NCAA) unrecognized but equally recognizable 
sports such as rugby, polo, crew, and the like. 

Account will have to be taken of the role played by extramural sports 
in any national study of intercollegiate athletics not only because of 
movement of certain sports in and out of the club arena but also because 
tkmt oAe. tha^e. iA)ho 4ee a 6 caution to tht eoono^a pMbZm6 oi Jj)^2A^ 
aoiZtg^cutz cMZtHcM K^tuAruMg atl bu^ th^ Muenue^p^todu^cng 4po446 
Jto zx^hjmiJJiat sMta6, Tlieir argument Is that interested students and 
dedicated former (alumni) participants will not let their particular 
sport die. (See Springer, Appendix I, for treatment of the role of 
extramural sports in relation to the abandonment of football.) 

Graduate Students and Intercollegiate Athletics : The first athletic 
director fonnally visited in the course of the inquiry made the point 
that he was becoming more a university official than just a college one. 
The president of mother institution recounted the experiences of his 
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lacrosse team* Begun on a club basis, it became quite successful In 
competition against formally sponsored teams. In due courses it sought 
and received full varsity status and then promptly managed to have a 
disastrous season because it could no longer use the graduate students 
who were the backbone of the squad. Although the question of graduate 
student participation in intercollegiate athletics produces little but 
raised eyebrows when asked within the traditional college sports 
establishment, it is one that deserves attention from the proposed 
national study coiranission within the context of the general issue of 
the relationship of athletics to education. ^poHt6 aompQZU>Lon a4 
bmtilcJjOiL to thz ^zaondoULy school stwd^y^ and to ^fae ea££ege md^gmd- 
uatt, vohy ^n-t It aJUo good ion. the. gAaduatt ^Aidenif 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION : The relationship of intercollegiate athletics to 
physical education is full of contradictions and misconceptions. 
Administratively I as noted elsewhere in this report (see Administration), 
departments cf athletics may sometimes be part of departments of 
physical education or vice versa. Yet more often than not physical 
education finds itself ptfrt of the academic hierarchy with intercollegiate 
athletics considered either a student service or an auxiliary Cbusiness) 
enterprise. 

Financially, the differences in practices are, if anything, even 
more complicated and often impossible to fathom. At the risk, however, 
of gross oversimplification, it would appear that while physical education 
department budgets are often used to imderwrite expenses of intercol- 
legiate athletics, the reverse is seldom true. It may obtain in Instances 
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where phyiical facilities have bean paid for with gate receipts from inter- 
collegiate events* Howeveri those instances are few and far between. 
More frequent are the cases where facilities built with general funds 
are used for intercollegiate sports and where the physical education 
department pays 80% of the coach's salary but gets only 201 of his time. 
As noted in the section of this report on Finances j more realistic means 
of allocating costs between the physical education and athletic departs 
ments must be developed. 

At root^ however^ these variations in the aininistrative and 
financial handling of the relationship between these two enterprises re-- 
fleet substantive differences in the perceptiDn of them which seem 
greater today than in the past* For Instance ^ participation on fresh- 
man and varsity teams was on most campuses considered a substitute 
for generally required physical education courses* In recent years j, 
however^ physical education requirements have been abolished 
at most colleges and universities and with their disappearance has come 
no compensating diminution of course demands on athletes competing 
in intercollegiate sports, Hencej today's athletes find themselves 
facedj technically at leasts with more rigorous academic programs 
than their predecessors. At the same time^ the substance of the physical 
education major has progressively become so much more demanding that 
participants in big-time^ big-institution intercollegiate sports cannot 
hope to cope with it. ^e lab science requirements are such^ for example^ 
that athletes cannot afford the time. ' 

The effects of these changes can be seen throughout the academic 
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world. For one thing, the resultant increaae in the professional 

qualifications for teaching-and-coaching positions ^ particularly at 

the secondary school levels where the two activities remain inextricably 

linked, has served to lessen the chamces of the gifted athlete to 

become a school or college coach. For another, it has served to diminish 

administrative sympathy toward athletics , Tliis latter comment obviously 

deserves some eKplanatlon* 

In an earlier day, secondary school coaches for a given sport were 
normally recruited from individuals who had played It in college. At 
the same time, when school boards were looking for principals, they 
turned frequent ly to a coach who had demonstrated his capacity for leader- 
ship and discipline. However, as the professional education demands on 
school administrators on the one hand and physical education teachers (and 
coaches) on the other have become more specialized, the number of school 
administrators with backgrounds in, and presumably affection for, com- 
petitive sports has decreased. As a result, although the mentor has 
one foot each in the internal academic world through physical education 
and the external competitive sports world through coaching, the admin- 
istrative climate in today's secondary school tends to foster a perception 
of the difference between the two worlds which seems somehow to be 
carried over to and confirmed at the college level (ms noted in the 
section of this report on Education)^ ^us, in a curious combination 
of circumstances, ahmdommt 0^ genwa£ phy6A.C£Lt e^ducation K^quJA^r 
mmt^ md ifce ^oAgMt am the, ^ophUtlcailon oi th^ pky^loM. eduoo^on 
mjoK hmjz ^eJLvtd (U mpoHM^ iactoM 4m mkLng mom tmuoa& tht 4e- 
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ZaMonhhlp faefioeen blg-^mt mtoAao^Leslatt oMtleMoM and tht iomaJL 
educcMonat p^ae44i 

It is not here suggested that that relationship should again be 
rationalized and reestablished on the old basis. Rather a new ration- 
alization, taking account of today*s circuinstances as they relate to 
physiGal education and intercollegiate athletics, must be daveloped* 

EDUCATION OP THE ATHLETE : The H^qmuZU o£ tht AnqiUJ^ SuggUt itot 
mo^t Oj( /LuZeA tht aondu^ oi ^yit^h.aoZtzg^Latt 6poHi6 weAe mJ^m 
to pKOtzQJt ^yUit4XiM.on4 i^om ^ ifee Wg-At/ne spo^iM and 

that tk^ dJttiAe^ts md ifee zdumtLon oi ifee cMtotu ifeeMetuw, 04 
A^dtvtdMJU, acme second. Of course, most athletes engaged in inter- 
collegiate sports do not aspire to professional careers and are Involved 
in low-key programs, which are not conmercial and therefore do not 
exploit them. However, on behalf of those who are in the big-time or 
who do aspire to professional careers, there are some issues that need 
attention. 

The Preprofessional Athlete i The drMatic growth of the past few years 
in the number of preprofessional aspirants participating in college 
sports has generated a set of problems which deserve attention in the 
study of intercollegiate athletics reconraended as a result of this 
inqui^. 

Two of the results of the recent rapid growth of professional 
sports in the United States have been the increases in the demand for 
athletes to play for pay and in the expectations of college players 
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for professional careers. Since World War II the number of major 
league professional franchises in football j basketball j and hockey 
have been more than doubled^ while the number in baseball is up by 
€i€ty per cent. The National Football League Is planning continue 
its gradual expansion by adding at least four more franchises to the 
existing twenty-six and a new operation^ the World Football League^ 
is on the drawing boards* Similarly^ major league basketball and 
baseball are contemplating the possibilities of continued slow but 
steady growth. Only hockey appears for the moment to have overextended 
itself with its very rapid es^ansion of the National Hockey u^a^e and 
the establishment of the World Hockey Association. It is l U^l^ Lhirefore^ 
that dmand by pH.oiU6lonat ^poHM ioK aoiZ^gt t^LCUMd ^ift/etoi 
tai££ coyMnut to gKOW in the years immediately ahead, 

ThJA gH^tJOthf coupled with extended coverage of professional sports 
by the press and their expanded exposure on television, ha^ 4W.y£d io 
gene^oie on AMCAm^e. in thz txptcfyiiloM oi yomg aMloX^ ioK pioiu- 
4ZonaZ Citte€A4. Sports reporters who have gone on the skywriter tours 
(visits to the pre-season football training camps) attest to the fact 
that^ whereas only a very small percentage of them will be drafted and 
less than a third of those few will be retained, something on the order 
of a half of the big-time college football players aspire to play for 
pay. For such preprofessional hopefuls ^ college participation provides 
a chance both to develop and to demonstrate their talents. For them 
sport is a serious business j as serious a business for instance, as their 
classroom education is to aspiring teachers. For their coaches, It is 
serious business , too, and the resultant demands (that coaches put upon 
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players and that players put upon tliemselves) make it Impossible for 
all but the very brightest scholar athlete to devote the necessary time 
both to his sport and to a full-time academic load. The NCM rules 
make something of a gesture in this regard by permitting an athlete 
four years of eligibility within any consecutive five-year span. Yet, 
even with this allowancej there are countless big-time college athletes 
who have used up both their four and five years and left college without 
their degrees. 

At the same time, the feeling persists in many quarters that 
athletes should receive the sane treatment as every other student 
that he should carry the siane academic load (when, as noted, it is ^ ^ 
frequently impossible to do so) and that he should receive the same 
Mount and type of financial aid (when the football player's opportunities 
for summer work are shortened by a month because of pre-season practice 
and for on-campus employment are eliminated by the need to practice) . 
The, qaUtA^n 04 to vohoXkg^ th^ pH.2.-^pH.oiQA6wnaZ aihJtttt (or any athlete 
participating in the demanding big-time sports, for that matter) ^^iou£d 
-^ea^we 4peaca£ ^gatmmi 44 owe o£ ifce a44uu that duvvJOM national 
ottenAton* Not that a single national solution should be proposed but 
rather that considerations involved should be laid out in such a way 
that each institution might knowledgeably make Its own decision. 

A number of solutions have been proposed. Some would tend to 
separate the preprofesslonal athlete from individual institutions* A 
political scientist, recognizing the need for some kind of state Ident- 
ification, has proposed that each state field a Triple A farm club for 
the urban pros, again with some kind of educational fringe benefit 
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built in. A humanist, recognising the need to develop talent for the 
sports part of the entertaiimant industry^ has proposed a similar kind 
of minor league progiM organized around population centers* For in- 
stance^ the New Brunswick, New Jersey^ Bears might call upon the best 
football players on the Princeton and Rutgers squads^ attract the oc- 
casional brilliant player from smaller colleges like Upsala or Wagner, 
md give an opportunity to the individual from New York Universityj 
which has no football at this time* 

Other solutions would retain an identity with existing institutional 
programs* As early as 1948 one college president was calling for the 
full-time employment of players to represent colleges and universities 
on the gridiron, offering them special privileges as students in off- 
season semesters, Tliis idea has since been proposed by a number of 
chief executive officers* More recently, other college presidents 
have suggested that preprofessional training should be formally rec- 
ognized as a legitimate course of study and credit given toward a degree 
for participation in big-time sports prograns. Two not unrejated proposals 
were developed in the course of this inquiry. One would recognise such 
participation as work within a program similar to those offered at 
Mtioch and Northeastemi where students alternate between working 
full-time for a semester and going to college full-time, "nie other 
would be a relaxation of the four-in-flve rulej allowing a much reduced 
academic workload and accumulating educational insurance privileges which 
could be cashed in later while playing professional ball or when cut 
from a professional squad by reason of inability or injury or when 
the individual fails even to get a try-out* 
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Consideration o£ these and other suggestions for ways and means 
of handling the growing number of preprofessional athletes could serve 
as a useful mechanism within a national study of intercollegiate athletics 
for looking at this new phenomenon^ {o^ quz^Hon neeck be oniu^e'ted 
04 to (JohoXheJi paM^oAjpoMjOYi am blg-thii^ ^ponJU [qh. am an by on 

a;thZeXt KmuAJA^ng a £iUJt-^dt gMMt-AM-^cU.d] shouZd be. aon4^e^ed M 
mpZoyrnzs^ qk a6 qjoum% wnk oh. 04 m ^x^tMr-auMJ.auZoA ojo^^ 

Academic Perfomanca and Persistence of Athletes : Although no deflni-* 
tive studies were reviewed or conducted in the course o£ the inquiry^ 

4Jfnp^e44A^n gained from the reports of research that has been* done on 
individual campuses and from the observations of those close to the 
scene a4 that aotte^z athl^QA 04 a gjwup tmd on ifee ave/tag^: to boxit 
tkiJA aaadomia pn.zdtc^wyi4 md to have, a h^gkm p^44tmat HJO^^ than^^ 
4tudmt6 not mgago^d tn tntmaoltzgAjOLtt 4poM4 , Research at the 
secondary level has demonstrated that individuals playing on inter- 
scholastic teams get higher grades than would be e^^ected from their 
standardized test scores and that they do better regardless of the 
subgroup of students chosen poor^ wealthy^ bright, slowj black, 
white. It is generally atoltted that in the big-timf, scholar-athletes 
on the average have lower school records, test scores and academic 
predictions than other students at the time of admission in effect, 
that they do Indeed get preferential treatment because of their 
athletic ability. That they tend thereafter to outperfOTO; other 
students comes as no surprise to careful observers of the scene. 
They point to the incentive which the athletes have for continued 
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development and demonstration of their talenti and to the special academic 
care and feeding which they receive. 

At the same time, there li iha. CLppa/imtly aoyi^^Ldic^oKy ob^aAvatfLon 
noted in other connections on thii report thai onZy tkt veAy bkZgh^Ut 
atkleto^ abZz to aoHAy ol juZl amdmld toad, an observation given 
credence by the existence of the NCM's five-year rule (^hlch allows 
an athlete four years of eligibility within a five-year period) , This 
allowancSi however, is but one manifestation of 1^^^^ 
feeding which Is given. Supporters of intercollegiate sports then 
point to the outstanding records of exceptional athletes --All -Americans 
who become Rhodes Scholars, for Instance --as further evidence that 
big-time sports don't get in the way of academic achievement. Such 
cases, however, appear to be exceptional and one student of the problem, 
the academic counselor at a major athletic power^ notes that athletes tend * 
generally to earn Bs and Cs regardless of their initial predictions 
the higher predictors drawn back to the middle of the scale by the demands 
of their participation in sports and the lower predictors brought up 
toward the average by the special efforts of "brain coaches" like himself. 
The thesis that scholar athletes do better In than out-of-season li 
hotly debated. 

In any event, tht qu24ilon oi 4££atcve pQAionmmm and peM^tmm 
KmoAM an tmpoHtant 444uz Zn any dUau^^^an oi A^ntmaoiZ^gZatt oMZe^oA 
and is a subject to which a national study commission or advisory group should 
seriously consider giving special attention. 
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SCHOLARLY INATTENTION i me fact that ^ as one long-tima observer of 

------ , ^ ...... ■ 

the college sports scene has notedj intercollegiate ''a^tfe£€^a6 tev 
dnZ^t^d iKom ike. malmt/igm oi AmeA^am zdumtion^^ is nowhere more 
apparent than in the lack of attention that has been given to the field 
by members of faculty departments whose subject matter interest, 
relevance to the topic* The inquiry was fortimate in having brought to 
its attention a niraber of individual and institutional exceptions to 
this general rule. Indeed the number is such as conceivffly^o^^T^^ 
the possibility of an Incipient reversal of the trend* And yet while 
a few sociologists, pQlitlcal scientists^ philosophers, psychologists, 
economists, lawyers and doctors with scholarly Interests in sports 
and college athletics were identifiedi there were only one or two who 
could be said to have a primary interest in the field. At the same 
time, virtually all of the institutional exceptions existed in physical - 
education-departments -turned-departments -of -sports -science 
studies at state-teachers-colleges-tumed-universities manned by, 'physical 
educators-tumed-social-scientists. Yet even in these latter instances, 
however, the introduction of psychological and sociological discourse 
is relatively a new phenomenon. Hie proposed national study Commission 
on Intercollegiate Sports could serve to insure the reversal of the 
observed drift by itself sponsoring some faculty-based research studies 
and by encouraging the conduct of still others. Appendices D and ^ are 
pregnant in this regard. 

If the Marxists are right that sports are the current substitute 
for religion as the opiate for the masses, then both they and their 
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idealogical enemies might do well to ponder seriously the suggeition of 
one college graduate in the al^ni magazine of a well-known higher 
institution to the effect that it should establish a "College of Sport"^ 
in this case to be the current substitute for the School of Divinity, 

-^**^^.Wea is of course no more than exaggeration for effect 
the fact remains that one of our nation's primary areas of interest, 
sports in general, and intercollegiate sgorts in particular^ remains 
relatively unexplored in the formal academic sense. 
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ISSUES FOR CONSIDERATION BY THE CO^^ISSIQN 



Throughout the prectding sections of this report a number of propositions 
have been postd for CQniidwation by the proposed national study coiranission 
a number of questions with which it might deal have been raised^ and a 
number of points for it to keep in mind in the course of its deliberations 
have been made* Tliose propositions, questions, and points are reworded, 
reordered, and suiraarized below within a frMework which it is hoped 
will be useful in the organization of the work of the proposed comnission. 
It also provides an amplification of the questions posed in the synopsis 
at the beginning of this volume. 

Although the questions are reordered and ^reworded, the fraanework 
within which they are offered is sequentially and substantively consistent 
with the order of presentation in the preceding sections of the principal 
report. The rationale for the organiiation of the material above, in 
case it has escaped the reader, and of the issues below can be sunmarized 
as follows: Hie attitudes of the parties-at-interest toward inter- 
collegiate athletics affect and are affected by the manner in which 
college sports are conducted. Trustees focus on finance, presidents 
remain inattentive to the ethical problems but are becoming concerned 
^about dollars, the great majority of faculty members continue to be 
silent and uncommitted but bid fair also to become interested in the 
cost of sports as big-time athletic departments increasingly compete 
with them for tTie ^.education dollar, more and more students are 
participating and may even be beginning to become spectators again, 
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most athletes seem content, athletic directors and coaches profess 
to not being sure what the fuss is all about yet find thems elves faced . 
in the big-time with the increasingly difficult commercial necessity 
of making their financial ends meet, a few alumni put heavy pressure 
on to win, parents seek headlines for their scholar athletes, and the 
spectator public demands a big-time winner. The public interest, as 
reflected in cases before the courts, in the actions of state legis- 
latures, and in bills proposed to the U#S, Congress, suggests that 
intercollegiate athletics may well soon become a matter of impdrtant 
not peripheral moment* But, most importantly, the nation Vs women 
and its minorities are demanding an end to discrimination in the 
conduct of college sports. 

Against this background, big-time college sports find themselves 
competing with professional sports and television for the entertainment 
dollar and with each other for the talent that will produce a winner. 
In the process, the escalation of the potential for, and of the 
likelihood of, ethical excesses in the recruiting, subsidy, and care 
and feeding of athletes continues. As it does, the adequacy of existing 
enforcement policies and procedures Is being more and more called into 
question. These circumstances represent the current and more volatile 
manifestations of a problem that was Identified in the 1929 Carnegie 
report, looked at in the early 1950' s, and has in the meantime remained 
unresolved — a problem of morality that is given new dimensions by the 
demands of women and b lacks * 

It was, however, not the old familiar problem of unethical practices 
but the new problem of dollars that prompted the call for this inquiry* 



It is a pr obi am posad by uncontrollable operating coits, the costs of 
kaeping up with the competition j and the price-elastic nature of gata 
receipts. And it is a problem that exacerbates the ethical dilanaiia of 
intercollegiate sports by creating still more preisura for victory at 
any moral cost. 

Solutions to the ethical and financial questions cannot, however, 
be achieved in a vacuum. They must be based on a rational relationship 
between Intercollegiate athletics and the higher education process. And 
it must be one that is not only capable of implementation in the 
administrative sensei but also acceptable in the intellectual sense. 

Hie questions to which the attention of the proposed Commission 
on Intercollegiate Sports should be addressed are therefore organized 
below according first to the moral issues j next to the economic Issues, 
and third to the educational issues of process and policy. Possible 
issues for commission consideration in the broader intellectual sense 
are discussed in a fourth subsection. The fifth and final subsection 
deals with proposals regarding a research effort for the proposed 
conmission, 

THE MORAL ISSUES : 'Riere are three sets of questions which deal basically 
with the moral issues facing intercollegiate athletics today. The first 
deals with unethical practices in their conduct; the second, with the 
exploitation of minorities; and the third, with the demands of women for 
equal rights in collage sports, 
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On tht isiua of tmethical practlcas i 



What is the axtprit of violations of rules pertaining to the conduct of 
intercollegiate athletics? 

What are the most effective ways of pplicing spectator sports in 
higher education? 

Are the current enforcement mechanisms appropriate? * • * adequate? 

Miat should the respective roles of the national institutional 
athletic associations and the several athletic conferences be 
in the policing of Intercollegiate athletics? 

What should the respective roles of the professional athletic 
associations be? 

Should the accreditation process be adapted for use in connection 
with intercollegiate athletics? 

Should low-profile J non-revenue-producing sports be conducted at the 
same level of professionalism as the big-timej revenue-producing ones? 

Should a super-big-time level of intercollegiate athletics be established? 

Should athletic conferences be realigned to even out the 
competition between the "haves'* and the "have-nots?" 

Would it be conceivable to vary the siie of permitted recruiting 
numbers or squad rosters in some proportion to the won-lost record? 

Should athletes receive the same treatment as other students? big-time? 
low-profile? 

Should participants in big-time sports be expected to carry a 
full academic load? If not| what proportion should they carry? 
In season? Out of season? 

Does the five-year eligibility rule provide adequate time for the 
big-time athlete to complete his education? Is the regulation 
appropriate for women? 

What is the performance and persistence record of athletes by 
sports and by curriculum? Are there differences between white 
and Black athletes in these regards? 

Is there need for improved guidance for athletes at the sacondary 
level? for a "truth in recruiting progrMi?" 
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On tha issue of discrimination against minority athletes i 



What is the extent of diicrimlnatlon against Blaek athletes? 

VHiBLt are the relative performance and persistence records of Black 
athletes? Do their rates differ from those of white athletes? 
What are the distinguishing factors in relation to their performance? 

Miat are the special problems of Black women athletes? in praddminantly 
Black institutions? in predominantly white and/or integrated ones? 

Miat is the status of Blacks in the coaching and officiating ranks? 

Are the predominantly Black colleges suffering in competition with 

predominwitly white and/or Integrated institutions for Black athletes? 

Are Black athletes receiving appropriate treatment from the media? 
Are blacks sufficiently well represented as members of %he media? 



On the issue of discrimination against women i 

How pervasive is discrimination against women in intercollegiate 
athletics? as partlQipants? as coaches and administrators? 

How can colleges and universities comply with the requirements of ^ 
Title IX of the Educational toendments Act of 1972 to provide 
equal opportunities for women In college sports? 

What facilities, equipment ^ budgets, md leadership should 
be provided to permit women to develop athletically? 

Legal considerations asidej should college sports for women be 
conducted in relation to those for men on an integrated or a 
stparate-but-equal basis? 

THE FINANCIAL ISSUES : ITiere are several sets of questions which deal 
with the financing of intercollegiate athletics, ^e first deals with 
probable future developments, a second with ideal financial arrangements 
a third with long-range financial planning, and the last with the energy 
crisis: 
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Will the general economic crunch on higher education continue? I£ so, 
,£or how long? = 

Will soma higher inititutions continue in the entertainment business? 

Will college sports continue on balance to lose ground to 
profesiional sports as an object of public interest and attention? 

Will the financial pressures on intercollegiate athletics continue to 
intensify? 

Miat may be expected to happen to revenues for Intercollegiate 
athletics? 

Miat may be expected to happen to expenditures? 

How should intercollegiate athletics be financed? in the big-time? 
low-profile? 

Should net income from big-time football and basketball be 
expected to cover the net costs of the low-profile, non-income- 
producing sports? for men? for men and women? 

Should big-time athletic departments be expected to break even 
financially? as in the past for men only? for men and women? 

How should the net loss of a big-time athletic program be covered? 

Should aid to student athletes be awarded on the basis of need? 

Should student fees be used to support intercollegiate athletics? 

Should women's intercollegiate athletics be expected to be self- 
supporting? 

Should professional sports be expected to provide support to 
intercollegiate athletics? 

(Do professional farm system operations make or lose money?) 

What should a comprehensive ^ adequate program of intercollegiate athletics 
for men and women ^ geared to the educational rather than the entertainment 
function, cost? 

Should standardized methods be established for accounting for intercollegiate 
athletics? 

What kind of long-range projections should Institutions, both big-time and 
low-profilej two- and four-yearj be encouraged to develop in planning 
their athletic programs for men and women over the next five to ten years? 

What will the effect of the energy crisis be on the conduct of college sports? 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ISSUES i TTiere are two seta of issues that bear with 
variable directness upon the place of intercollegiate athletics in 
higher education* One has to do with their relationship to the 
educational procass and function; the secondj with policy detarinination 
ragarding tham. 

On the iisua of ralationship to educational mission s 

What is the proper relationship of intercollagiate athlatiei, both 
big-time and low-profile i to highar aducation? 

What are the values being transmlttad by intercollaglata sports? 
to participants? to spectators? iftat should they be? 

What should the responsibilitias of tha postsecondary sector be 
in educating its constituency as potantlal occasional adult ^ 
participants in sports? team? individual? 

What are the appropriate relationships Miong^ intercollegiate 
athletics and Intramural and extramural sports? 

What ara tha appropriate relationships between intercollegiate 
athletics and physical education? 

Should participation in college sports be restricted to undergraduates? 

Is sports entartaiiunent a proper function of highar education? 

Is it appropriate for some higher institutions to provida the 
public (qt some of its publics) with blg-tlma sports antertainment? 

Why is it apparantly appropriate for participants to engage in 
the entartainmant function through tha mediiim of the theatre but 
questionabla through the sports arena? 

What should tha response of higher education be to tha affects of growth 
of professional sports? 

Are professional iports going to continue to expand and will the 
demand for trained pre-professlonal athletes continue to grow if 
they do? 
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Should the training of pre-p^ofesaional athletes be the 
responsibility of any college or univeriity? If soj in 
what context should It be offered? for credit? as work? 
as an extra-curricular activity? 

What are the realities with respect to opportimities in 
professional sports for college athletes? 

Should intercollegiate athletics maintain an arm's length 
attitude toward professional sports or seek closer cooperation? 

What should the responsibilities of post-secondary institutions be in 
facilitating the participation of star athletes In and preparing 
them for International competition? 

Miat are the unique problems of two-year colleges? in relation to 
one another? to secondary schools? to four-year colleges? 



On the issue of policy determination ' 

What should the role of the college president be in the handling of 
Intercollegiate athletics? 

Are the problems of intercollegiate athletics In the mid-1970s 
of sufficient relative Importance among all the problems facing 
today's college or university president to warrant his attention 
now? 

Have college presidents gone too far in the delegation of 
responsibility and authority for the conduct of intercollegiate 
athletics? If so, why? 

Do college presidents have the power. Individually or In concert, 
to correct the Ills associated with Intercollegiate athletics? 
To what extent are they subject to undue influence on the part of 
legislators, trustees, and alimni? to undue pressure from 
faculty and students? 

Miat should the respective off -campus roles of legislators, trustees > 
■ and aliamnl be in the determination, of policy for intercollegiate 
athletics? 

Hftat should the respective on-can.pus roles of faculty and students be 
in the determination of policy and In the administrative management 
of intercollegiate athletics? 

To what extent and in what ways should an institution surrender autonomy 
for the conduct of its total athletic program to national athletic 
associations? to athletic conferences? 
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To what extent can an institution have an autonomous policy on 
individual sports (independent of conference and national 
association constraints)? 

If federal legislation is adopted pertaining to the conduct of amateur 
sports ^ to what extents should higher institutions seek to: 

protect their interests in its administration? 

participate J through implementation of the objectives of 

the legislation^ In the use of funds which it makes available? 

Can a program of cooperation be developed between community 
clubs and colleges in the e^qsansion of mnateur sports on 
behalf of the ipublic-at-large? 

SOME RELATED ISSUES : One of the most difficult aspects of the 
principal inquirer's assignment in the conduct of the inquiry and in 
the preparation of this report has been the need to achieve some kind 
of equitable balance in responding to the respective interests of 
administrators and academicians. The formeri college and diversity 
presidents in particular, are concerned about what one of them 
referred to as *'clear and present problems" and Interested in the 
possibility of mounting a national study which will have promise of 
producing some practical solutions* It is hoped that the questions 
posed above are germane to these concerns of administrators and that 
the answers made to them by the proposed conmission will provide a 
basis of information and advice on which each higher institution can 
--make_its own individual decisions. 

At the SMeTlmer-^i^^l^o hoped that the questions imply a need 
for the commission to concern itself^wi^tir=4asues at the other end of 
the interest spectrum* TTiere, academicians in fields suchT^s^^a^^^^^ 
social and political sciences perceive intercollegiate athletics. 
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within the broader context of sports generally^ as a focus on which to 
concentrate a study (or a basis from which to launch a broader study) 
of what they consider to be one of the most serious problems that will 
be facing our society in the years ahead i the discretionary use of 
leisure time. The balance of this subsection, after a paragraph of 
personal preamble by the principal inquirer, is devoted to a partial but 
suggestive listing of possible research topics among which the proposed 
commission might wish to make some choices in the interests not only of 
developing more informed answers to the basic "clear and present" 
questions posed above but also of responding to these broader social 
and political issues of which intercollegiate athletics are a part* 

In his more visionary moments while pondering the problems and 
the promise of college sports, the principal inquirer was intrigued by 
the "sports-as-a-mirror-of -society" concept* If intercollegiate athletics 
and their excesses reflect the problems of society, then perhaps it 
follows that reforming intercollegiate athletics may also have an impact 
on society? For example, if excesses in the recruiting of athletes and 
Watergate are both symptoms of .the "win at any cost" philosophy, a call 
for a change. in the conduct of college sports could have an impact on 
the perception of a sports-minded public about the need for change in 
the conduct of politics. These propositions are central to the issues 
raised about the relationship of intercollegiate athletics to the higher 
education process: "What are the values being transmitted by inter- 
collegiate sports? To participants? To spectators? What should they 
be?" Although these questions may not be the ones most likely to be raised 
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in that connection, their importance may, in the long run, transcend all 
others . 

Here then is a partial listing of some of the topics that have 
been suggested for possible research exploration. The reader is advised 
to note that the listing is only suggestive of areas that the commission 
may wish to explore and that the tentative groupings of topics are more 
arbitrary than meaningful : 

Sports and the Learning Process : 

Athletics as an area o£ continuous life experience,^ 
for participant and spectator a bridge between 
pre-college days and adult life an important aid 
to a smooth transition from childhood to adulthood. 

College athletics as providing order and discipline 
within campus cultures characterized by unstructured 
freedom and a new ambience of potential anarchic life 
styles , 

College athletics as providing immediate and unambig- 
uous indicators of success or failure within a college 
experience characterized by ambiguity and uncertainty 
of achievements and rewards* 

Athletics as a literal rendering of the ^erican 
dream, where rewards and status are based on ability 
and a hierarchy is legitimate. 

• Athletics as an example of a setting in which the . ^ 
Protestant ethic has meaning. 

Sports and the Social Institution : 

Sports in relation to the democratization of higher 
education. 
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- Athletics as an arena for dealing honestly dlMCtly 
with the con^etition and aggrsiiion that pervade imi- 
versity life but are seldom acknowlsdged* 

• . Athletics as one facet of a healthy diversity in canpus 

life or as a source of tension and cleavage between 
subcultures. 

• Athletics as listening rod for passion and involvement 
in academe coraiunities which value objectivity^ de- 
tachment and neutrality. 

Sports and their seasons in relation to cycles of anti- 
social behavior and political activism. 

Sports and the Corporate Institution t 

Athletics as reifier of the corporate identity wd 
solidarity of large^ diverse and democratic miiversities 

The relationship between aliflmi giving for general insti 
tutional support and athletic success (or lack thereof) • 

Tlie relationship between the appropriation processes 
of state legislatures (md the outcomes thereof) and 
athletic success Cor lack thereof) . , 

• College athletics as antecedent to activities that are 
ancillary aaid conplementary to them such as music md 
cheerleading* 



Sports md the Citizen : 

Athletics as an influence on an individual's later 
adult outlook on life^ whether that individual be 
student participant or spectator or subway aluimus* 

Sports as conmunicator of values to participant and 
spectator, 

• Athletics as an antidote to mtl-intellectualism in 
American life, 

• Athletics as an ratldote to an overly rational society 
which maintains links to a pre-technological culture, 

• Athletics as m experience in human association and 
conffliimity " for good or evil. 
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Athletics as training in skills relevant to life 
styles in a leisure society. 



College spectator sports as a focus for exploration 
of the need to develop ''a consiuner ethic" in Mierican 



life. 



Sports as a communal alternative to the aberration 
and anomie of modem urban mass society as a 
benign and voluntaristic substitute for religion or 
nationalism -- or a malign^t and manufactured one. 

Sports as a healthy outlet for aggression; a useful 
and moral alternative to war^ conflict ^ chauvinism^ 
etc, " or as opiate, diversion j and distortion of 
mger^ frustration^ resentment, etc* 

Sports and Human Rights i 

College athletics as an opportunity for educational 
and thus social and economic mobility * 

Sports as a factor in the racial integration of 
formerly segregated colleges and universities. 

Sports as a continuing refuge for men from the 
ambiguity inherent in wordly occupational life 
and a new refuge for women who now question 
motherhood and aspire to careers* 

Sports as a traditional alternative potential for 
expression and identification by men md a new 
alternative for women* 

The effect of the repudiation of traditional sex 
roles by the comiterculture on college sports. 



RB5BARCH APPROACH I It is suggested that the staff review the literature 
relevant to the topics to be discussed by the Commission and also direct 
a number of new inquiries about the financial^ sociological and 
psychological role of sports in colleges and imiversltles and the 
impact of college sports on society at large. 
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Tlie following inquiries would most probably fall within the scope 
of the Conunissioni 

(1) A series of in-depth studies ^ some twenty in niMberj of all 
phases of sports at different types of colleges and universities* It 
is suggested that some eight universities with major commitments to 
big-time sports^ four two-year colleges^ four colleges with strong 
low-profile sports progrmsj and four institutions with outstanding 
programs for_rank-and-file participants be surveyed. 

Each one of the institutions will be visited by a team of 
investigator- interviewers^ and a case study written covering every 
facet of *sp©rts in that institution* Hie locus of sports policy 
determination will be investigated j with the role of the president, 
the administrationj the faculty comiitteeSj etc., being carefully 
documented* The policy regarding recruiting practices will also be 
surveyed* The practices of scholarships for athletes and others will 
b© contrasted, and special attention will be paid to the academic side 
of the care and feeding of athletes. 

In addition, the perception of sports activities by leaders and 
rank-and-file students will be solicited. An attempt will be made to 
gauge the impact of various types of sports progrMs on the cohesion of 
the student body, the effect of athletic recruiting on integration, etc 

It is hoped that these case studies will put flesh-a3id--blood on tk 
cold statistics about college sports. 
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(2) In addition^ a number of data-gathering exercisei will be 
conducted* For instance, to produce hard data about recruiting 
excesses, it is proposed that a questionnaire be designed for 
administration to a number of professional athletes who have attended 
college, as well as a questionnaire for current participants in big-time 
college sports to document their perception of "adequate remuneration," 

Other surveys will be designed to probe the attitude of legislators 
and alumni about their perception of sports at the college level and 
its effect upon their support of institutions. It is also proposed 
to survey the impact of sports on life styles of former athletes , 
differentiating between those who participated in big-time and 
low-profile sports , and contrasting it with that of college graduates 
who were rank-and-file participants and non=participants. 

An updating and an expansion of the survey of the costs of sports 
in Division I institutions is also anticipated. An attempt to estimate 
outlays and revenues sport by sport will be made* 

(3) Information collected in the past will be fully tapped and 
re-analyzed. For Instance, Gallop and Harris poll files will be searched 
for questions dealing with sports, and a general paper on the role of 
sports in society will be prepared using this data. 

Existing studies will also be consulted and re-analyzed to throw 
light upon the pressures on finances of colleges and universities , 
analyses and projections will be prepared of attendance and receipts, 
and some estimates of the possible benefits of integrating college and 
amateur club sports facilities will be made, 
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It is also anticipated that more iophistlcated itudlei such as one 
estimating the benefits of dominance in a given division will also be 
performedi and alternatives for r edistrlbutlon of resourees devoted to 
sports will be prepared. 

The scope of the proposed studies is merely indicative of the 
problems likely to be tackled by the Coimisslon, Additional studies 
will probably be requested by ConmissionerSi and It is anticipated that 
these additional inquiries will be conducted. 



SmW^Y MB CONCLUSION 

Hie reader who has ventured this far and who is looking for a suimnary 
and some conclusions is advised to re-read the "Recoiranendation" and 
"Synopsis" which precede the principal report at the beginning of this 
volume. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL (M EDUCATION 
Roger W, HeynSp President 

The Amarican Council on Educationj founded In 1918 and compoied of 
national and regional aducational associations and Institutions of 
higher education^ is the nation's major coordinating body for post- 
secondary aducatlon. Its purpose is to advance^ through voluntary 
and cooperative action^ the cause of education and the establishtsnt 
and improvement of educational standards , policies, and procedures. 
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